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IN  detailing  the  incidents  that  occur  in  the  life  of 
Cowper,  we  recorded,  in  the  close  of  the  last  volume, 
a  malevolent  report  highly  injurious  to  his  integrity 
and  honour.  In  order  to  recall  the  fact  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader,  we  insert  the  statement 
itself,  in  the  words  of  Cowper :  "  A  report  is,  and 
has  been  some  time  current,  in  this  and  the  neigh 
bouring  counties,  that,  though  I  have  given  myself 
the  air  of  declaiming  against  the  slave  trade,  in 
'  The  Task,'  I  am  in  reality  a  friend  to  it ;  and  last 
night  I  received  a  letter  from  Joe  Rye,  to  inform 
me,  that  I  have  been  much  traduced  and  calum 
niated  on  this  account." 

That  the  author  of  "  The  Task,"  a  poem  distin 
guished  by  its  tone  of  pure  and  elevated  morality, 
and  breathing  a  spirit  of  most  uncompromising  hos 
tility  against  the  slave  trade — that  such  a  man,  at 
that  time  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  fame,  should  be 

VOL.  v.  B 
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publicly  accused  of  favouring  the  very  cause  which 
he  had  so  eloquently  denounced,  is  one  of  those  cir 
cumstances  which,  for  the  honour  of  human  na 
ture,  we  could  wish  not  to  have  been  compelled 
to  record. 

With  this  painful  fact  before  us,  we  would  ask, 
what  is  popularity,  and  what  wise  man  would  attach 
value  to  so  fleeting  a  possession  ?  It  is  a  gleam  of 
sunshine,  which  embellishes  for  a  moment  the  ob 
ject  on  which  it  falls,  and  then  vanishes  away.  In 
the  course  of  a  life  not  passed  without  observation, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  political, 
the  literary,  and  even  in  the  religious  world,  the 
evanescent  character  of  popular  favour.  We 
have  seen  men  alternately  caressed  and  deserted, 
praised  and  censured,  and  made  to  feel  the  vanity 
of  human  applause  and  admiration.  The  idol  of  to 
day  is  dethroned  by  the  idol  of  to-morrow,  which  in 
its  turn  yields  to  the  dominion  of  some  more  fa 
voured  rival. 

The  wisdom  of  God  evidently  designs,  by  these 
events,  to  check  the  thirst  for  human  praise  and 
distinction,  by  showing  us  the  precarious  tenure  by 
which  they  are  held.  We  are  thus  admonished 
to  examine  our  motives,  and  to  be  assured  of  the 
integrity  of  our  intentions ;  neither  to  despise  public 
favour,  nor  yet  to  overvalue  it ;  but  to  preserve  that 
calm  and  equable  temper  of  mind,  and  that  full 
consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  our  principles,  that 
we  may  learn  to  enjoy  it  without  triumph,  or  to 
lose  it  without  dejection. 
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"  Henceforth 

Thy  patron  He  whose  diadem  has  dropp'd 
Yon  gems  of  heaven  ;  eternity  thy  prize  ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  this  world  their  own." 

The  reader  will  be  amused  in  finding  the  origin  of 
the  injurious  report  above  mentioned  disclosed  in 
the  following  letter.  Mr.  Rye  was  unjustly  sup 
posed  to  have  aided  in  propagating  this  misconcep 
tion,  but  Cowper  fully  vindicates  him  from  such  a 
charge. 

TO    THE    REV.    J.    JEKYLL    RYE.* 

Weston,  April  16,  1792. 

My  dear  Sir — I  am  truly  sorry  that  you  should 
have  suffered  any  apprehensions,  such  as  your  letter 
indicates,  to  molest  you  for  a  moment.  I  believe 
you  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  lives,  and  conse 
quently  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  you  could  in 
your  letter  to  Mr.  Pitts,  or  any  otherwise,  wilfully 
misrepresent  me.  In  fact  you  did  not ;  my  opinions 
on  the  subject  in  question  were,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  such  as  in  that  letter  you 
stated  them  to  be,  and  such  they  still  continue. 

If  any  man  concludes,  because  I  allow  myself 
the  use  of  sugar  and  rum,  that  therefore  I  am  a 
friend  to  the  slave  trade,  he  concludes  rashly,  and 
does  me  great  wrong ;  for  the  man  lives  not  who 
abhors  it  more  than  I  do.  My  reasons  for  my  own 
practice  are  satisfactory  to  myself,  and  they  whose 
practice  is  contrary,  are,  I  suppose,  satisfied  with 
*  Vicar  of  Dalington,  near  Northampton. 
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theirs.  So  far  is  good.  Let  every  man  act  accord 
ing  to  his  own  judgment  and  conscience ;  but  if  we 
condemn  another  for  not  seeing  with  our  eyes,  we 
are  unreasonable ;  and  if  we  reproach  him  on  that 
account,  we  are  uncharitable,  which  is  a  still  greater 
evil. 

I  had  heard,  before  I  received  the  favour  of 
yours,  that  such  a  report  of  me,  as  you  mention, 
had  spread  about  the  country.  But  my  informa 
tion  told  me  that  it  was  founded  thus — The  people 
of  Olney  petitioned  parliament  for  the  abolition — 
My  name  was  sought  among  the  subscribers,  but 
was  not  found.  A  question  was  asked,  how  that 
happened?  Answer  was  made,  that  I  had  once 
indeed  been  an  enemy  to  the  slave  trade,  but  had 
changed  my  mind,  for  that,  having  lately  read^  a 
history,  or  an  account  of  Africa,  I  had  seen  it  there 
asserted,  that  till  the  commencement  of  that  traffic, 
the  negroes,  multiplying  at  a  prodigious  rate,  were 
necessitated  to  devour  each  other ;  for  which  reason 
I  had  judged  it  better  that  the  trade  should  con 
tinue,  than  that  they  should  be  again  reduced  to  so 
horrid  a  custom. 

Now  all  this  is  a  fable.  I  have  read  no  such 
history ;  I  never  in  my  life  read  any  such  asser 
tion  ;  nor,  had  such  an  assertion  presented  itself  to 
me,  should  I  have  drawn  any  such  conclusion  from 
it.  On  the  contrary,  bad  as  it  were,  I  think  it 
would  be  better  the  negroes  should  even  eat  one 
another,  than  that  we  should  carry  them  to  market. 
The  single  reason  why  I  did  not  sign  the  petition 
was,  because  I  was  never  asked  to  do  it ;  and  the 
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reason  why  I  was  never  asked  was,  because  I  am 
not  a  parishioner  of  Olney. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.  You  will  do  me  the 
justice,  I  dare  say,  to  speak  of  me  as  of  a  man  who 
abhors  the  commerce,  which  is  now,  I  hope,  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  abolished,  as  often  as  you  shall  find 
occasion.  And  I  beg  you  henceforth  to  do  yourself 
the  justice  to  believe  it  impossible  that  I  should,  for 
a  moment,  suspect  you  of  duplicity  or  misrepre 
sentation.  I  have  been  grossly  slandered,  but  nei 
ther  by  you,  nor  in  consequence  of  any  thing  that 
you  have  either  said  or  written.  I  remain,  there 
fore,  still,  as  heretofore,  with  great  respect,  much 
and  truly  yours, 

W.  C. 

Mrs.  Unwin's  compliments  attend  you. 

Cowper,  on  this  occasion,  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Editors  of  the  Northampton  Mercury, 
enclosing  the  verses  on  Mr.  Wilberforce,  which 
were  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  last  volume. 


TO    THE    PRINTERS   OF    THE    NORTHAMPTON    MERCURY. 

Weston  Underwood,  April  16,  1792. 
Sirs— Having  lately  learned  that  it  is  pretty 
generally  reported,  both  in  your  county  and  in  this, 
that  my  present  opinion,  concerning  the  slave  trade, 
differs  totally  from  that  which  I  have  heretofore 
given  to  the  public,  and  that  I  am  no  longer  an 
enemy  but  a  friend  to  that  horrid  traffic ;  I  entreat 
you  to  take  an  early  opportunity  to  insert  in  your 
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Paper  the  following  lines,*  written  no  longer  since 
than  this  very  morning,  expressly  for  the  two  pur 
poses  of  doing  just  honour  to  the  gentleman  with 
whose  name  they  are  inscribed,  and  of  vindicating 
myself  from  an  aspersion  so  injurious. 
I  am,  &c., 

W.  COWPER. 

The  last  two  lines  in  the  sonnet,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  were  originally  thus  expressed : 

Then  let  them  scoff— two  prizes  thou  hast  won ; 
Freedom  for  captives,  and  thy  God's — Well  done. 

These  were  subsequently  altered  as  follows : 

Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth  and  all  the  blest  above. 

Cowper's  version  of  Homer,  which  has  formed  so 
frequent  a  subject  in  the  preceding  volume,  led  to 
a  public  discussion,  in  which  the  interests  of  litera 
ture  and  the  success  of  his  own  undertaking  were 
deeply  concerned.  The  question  agitated  was  the 
relative  merits  of  rhyme  and  blank  verse,  in  under 
taking  a  translation  of  that  great  poet.  Johnson, 
the  great  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters,  in  his 
predilection  for  rhyme,  had  almost  proscribed  the 
use  of  blank  verse  in  poetical  composition.  «  Poetry," 
he  observes,  in  his  life  of  Milton,  « may  subsist 
without  rhyme;  but  English  poetry  will  not  please, 
•  See  Vol.  iv.  p.  353. 
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nor  can  rhyme  ever  be  safely  spared,  but  where 
the  subject  is  able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse 
makes  some  approach  to  that  which  is  called  the 
lapidary  style;  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose, 
nor  the  melody  of  numbers ;  and  therefore  tires  by 
long  continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not  one 
is  popular.  What  reason  could  urge  in  its  defence, 
has  been  confuted  by  the  ear." 

Johnson  however  makes  an  exception,  in  the 
instance  of  Milton. 

"  But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  rhyme," 
he  adds,  "  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that 
Milton  had  been  a  rhymer ;  for  I  cannot  wish  his 
work  to  be  other  than  it  is ;  yet,  like  other  heroes, 
he  is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that 
thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishing,  may  write 
blank  verse ;  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please 
must  condescend  to  rhyme." 

In  his  critique  on  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  he 
makes  a  similar  concession.  "  This  is  one  of  the 
few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  could  not  be 
changed  for  rhyme  but  with  disadvantage.  The 
wild  diffusion  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  digressive 
sallies  of  imagination,  would  have  been  compressed 
and  restrained  by  confinement  to  rhyme."  * 

Cowper,   it  will  be  remembered,  questions  the 

*  Young's  testimony  in  favour  of  blank  verse  is  thus  forci 
bly,  though  rather  pompously,  expressed  : — 

"  Blank  verse  is  verse  unfallen,  uncursed ;  verse  reclaimed, 
re-enthroned  in  the  true  language  of  the  Gods." 

See  Conjectures  on  Original  Composition. 
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correctness  of  Johnson's  taste  on  this  subject,  and 
vindicates  the  force  and  majesty  of  blank  verse 
with  much  weight  of  argument.  With  respect, 
however,  to  the  important  question,  how  a  transla 
tion  of  Homer  might  be  best  executed,  his  senti 
ments  are  delivered  so  much  at  large  in  the  ad 
mirable  preface  to  his  version  of  the  Iliad,  that 
we  shall  lay  a  few  extracts  from  it  before  the 
reader. 

"  Whether  a  translation  of  Homer,"  he  remarks, 
"  may  be  best  executed  in  blank  verse  or  in  rhyme, 
is  a  question  in  the  decision  of  which  no  man  can 
find  difficulty,  who  has  ever  duly  considered  what 
translation  ought  to  be,  or  who  is  in  any  degree 
practically  acquainted  with  those  very  different 
kinds  of  versification.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
a  just  translation  of  any  ancient  poet  in  rhyme  is 
impossible.  No  human  ingenuity  can  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  closing  every  couplet  with  sounds 
homotonous,  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  full 
sense,  and  only  the  full  sense,  of  his  original.  The 
translator's  ingenuity,  indeed,  in  this  case  becomes 
itself  a  snare ;  and  the  readier  he  is  at  invention 
and  expedient,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  betrayed 
into  the  widest  departures  from  the  guide  whom  he 
professes  to  follow." 

It  was  this  acknowledged  defect  in  Pope,  that  led 
Cowper  to  engage  in  his  laborious  undertaking  of 
producing  a  new  version. 

We  admire  the  candour  with  which  he  appre 
ciates  the  merits  of  Pope's  translation,  and  yet  we 
cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  justness  of  his  strictures. 
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"  I  have  no  contest,"  he  observes,  "  with  my 
predecessor.  None  is  supposable  between  per 
formers  on  different  instruments.  Mr.  Pope  has 
surmounted  all  difficulties  in  his  version  of  Homer 
that  it  was  possible  to  surmount  in  rhyme.  But  he 
was  fettered,  and  his  fetters  were  his  choice."  "  He 
has  given  us  the  Tale  of  Troy  divine  in  smooth  verse, 
generally  in  correct  and  elegant  language,  and  in 
diction  often  highly  poetical.  But  his  deviations 
are  so  many,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the'  cause  al 
ready  mentioned,  that,  much  as  he  has  done,  and 
valuable  as  his  work  is  on  some  accounts,  it  was 
yet  in  the  humble  province  of  a  translator,  that  I 
thought  it  possible  even  for  me  to  follow  him  with 
some  advantage." 

What  the  reader  may  expect  to  discover  in  the 
two  respective  versions  is  thus  described.  "  The 
matter  found  in  me,  whether  he  like  it  or  not,  is 
found  also  in  Homer ;  and  the  matter  not  found  in 
me,  how  much  soever  he  may  admire  it,  is  found 
only  in  Mr.  Pope.  I  have  omitted  nothing ;  I  have 
invented  nothing."  "  Fidelity  is  indeed  of  the  very 
essence  of  translation,  and  the  term  itself  implies 
it.  For  which  reason,  if  we  suppress  the  sense  of 
our  original,  and  force  into  its  place  our  own,  we 
may  call  our  work  an  imitation^  if  we  please,  or 
perhaps  a  paraphrase^  but  it  is  no  longer  the  same 
author  only  in  a  different  dress,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  translation." 

After  dwelling  upon  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  free  and  the  close  translation,  and  observing 
that  the  former  can  hardly  be  true  to  the  original 
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author's  style  and  manner,  and  that  the  latter  is 
apt  to  be  servile,  he  thus  declares  his  view  of  the 
subject.  "  On  the  whole,  the  translation  which 
partakes  equally  of  fidelity  and  liberality,  that  is 
close,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  servile ;  free,  but 
not  so  free  as  to  be  licentious,  promises  fairest; 
and  my  ambition  will  be  sufficiently  gratified,  if 
such  of  my  readers  as  are  able  and  will  take  the 
pains  to  compare  me  in  this  respect  with  Homer, 
shall  judge  that  I  have  in  any  measure  attained  a 
point  so  difficult." 

He  concludes  his  excellent  preface  with  these 
interesting  words : 

"  And  now  I  have  only  to  regret,  that  my  plea 
sant  work  is  ended.  To  the  illustrious  Greek  I  owe 
the  smooth  and  easy  flight  of  many  thousand  hours. 
He  has  been  my  companion  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  study,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  field ;  and  no 
measure  of  success,  let  my  labours  succeed  as  they 
may,  will  ever  compensate  to  me  the  loss  of  the 
innocent  luxury  that  I  have  enjoyed  as  a  translator 
of  Homer." 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the 
excellent  preface  of  Cowper,  we  have  reserved  an 
interesting  correspondence,  which  passed  between 
Lord  Thurlow  and  Cowper  on  this  subject,  and 
now  introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  It  is 
without  date. 

TO    THE    LORD    THURLOW. 

My  Lord— A  letter  reached  me  yesterday  from 
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Henry  Cowper,  enclosing  another  from  your  lord 
ship  to  himself;  of  which  a  passage  in  my  work 
formed  the  subject.  It  gave  me  the  greatest  plea 
sure  :  your  strictures  are  perfectly  just,  and  here 
follows  the  speech  of  Achilles  accommodated  to 
them.  *  *  *  * 

****** 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  your  lordship  on  the  side  of 
rhyme,  remembering  well  with  how  much  energy 
and  interest  I  have  heard  you  repeat  passages  from 
the  "  Paradise  Lost."  which  you  could  not  have 
recited  as  you  did,  unless  you  had  been  perfectly 
sensible  of  their  music.  It  comforts  me  therefore 
to  know  that  if  you  have  an  ear  for  rhyme,  you 
have  an  ear  for  blank  verse  also. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  justly  complain  of 
rhyme  as  an  inconvenience  in  translation,  even 
though  I  assert  in  the  sequel  that  to  me  it  has 
been  easier  to  rhyme  than  to  write  without,  because 
I  always  suppose  a  rhyming  translator  to  ramble, 
and  always  obliged  to  do  so.  Yet  I  allow  your 
lordship's  version  of  this  speech  of  Achilles  to  be 
very  close,  and  closer  much  than  mine.  But  I 
believe  that,  should  either  your  lordship  or  I  give 
them  burnish  or  elevation,  your  lines  would  be 
found,  in  measure  as  they  acquired  stateliness,  to 
have  lost  the  merit  of  fidelity — in  which  case 
nothing  more  would  be  done  than  Pope  has  done 
already. 

I  cannot  ask  your  lordship  to  proceed  in  your 
strictures,  though  I  should  be  happy  to  receive 
more  of  them.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  that  when 
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you  retire  into  the  country,  you  may  now  and  then 
amuse  yourself  with  my  translation.  Should  your 
remarks  reach  me,  I  promise  faithfully  that  they 
shall  be  all  most  welcome,  not  only  as  yours,  but 
because  I  am  sure  my  work  will  be  the  better  for 
them. 

With  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  for  your  lord 
ship's  health  and  happiness,  I  remain,  my  lord,  &c. 

W.  C. 

The  following  is  Lord  Thurlow's  reply. 

TO    WILLIAM    COWPER,    ESQ. 

Dear  Cowper — On  coming  to  town  this  morning, 
I  was  surprised  particularly  at  receiving  from  you 
an  answer  to  a  scrawl  I  sent  Harry,  which  I  have 
forgot  too  much  to  resume  now.  But  I  think  I 
could  not  mean  to  patronize  rhyme.  I  have  fancied 
that  it  was  introduced  to  mark  the  measure  in 
modern  languages,  because  they  are  less  numerous 
and  metrical  than  the  ancient,  and  the  name  seems 
to  import  as  much.  Perhaps  there  was  melody  in 
ancient  song  without  straining  it  to  musical  notes, 
as  the  common  Greek  pronunciation  is  said  to  have 
had  the  compass  of  five  parts  of  an  octave.  But  surely 
that  word  is  only  figuratively  applied  to  modern 
poetry.  Euphony  seems  to  be  the  highest  term  it 
will  bear.  I  have  fancied  also,  that  euphony  is  an 
impression  derived  a  good  deal  from  habit,  rather 
than  suggested  by  nature ;  therefore  in  some  degree 
accidental,  and  consequently  conventional.  Else, 
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why  can't  we  bear  a  drama  with  rhyme,  or  the 
French,  one  without  it  ?  Suppose  the  "  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  "Windsor  Forest,"  "  L'  Allegro,"  "II 
Penseroso,"  and  many  other  little  poems  which 
please,  stripped  of  the  rhyme,  which  might  easily 
be  done,  would  they  please  as  well  ?  It  would  be 
unfair  to  treat  rondeaus,  ballads,  and  odes  in  the 
same  manner,  because  rhyme  makes  in  some  sort 
a  part  of  the  conceit.  It  was  this  way  of  thinking 
which  made  me  suppose  that  habitual  prejudice 
would  miss  the  rhyme ;  and  that  neither  Dryden 
nor  Pope  would  have  dared  to  give  their  great 
authors  in  blank  verse. 

I  wondered  to  hear  you  say  you  thought  rhyme 
easier  in  original  compositions ;  but  you  explained 
it,  that  you  could  go  farther  a-field  if  you  were 
pushed  for  want  of  a  rhyme.  An  expression  pre 
ferred  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  looks  as  if  it  were 
worth  more  than  you  allow.  But,  to  be  sure,  in 
translation,  the  necessity  of  rhyme  imposes  very 
heavy  fetters  upon  those  who  mean  translation,  not 
paraphrase.  Our  common  heroic  metre  is  enough  ; 
the  pure  iambic  bearing  only  a  sparing  introduc 
tion  of  spondees,  trochees,  &c.,  to  vary  the  mea 
sure. 

Mere  translation  I  take  to  be  impossible,  if  no 
metre  were  required.  But  the  difference  of  the 
iambic  and  heroic  measure  destroys  that  at  once. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  obtain  the  same  sense  from 
a  dead  language  and  an  ancient  author,  which  those 
of  his  own  time  and  country  conceived  ;  words  and 
phrases  contract,  from  time  and  use,  such  strong 
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shades  of  difference  from  their  original  import.  In 
a  living  language,  with  the  familiarity  of  a  whole 
life,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  truly  the  actual  sense 
of  current  expressions,  much  less  of  older  authors. 
No  two  languages  furnish  equipollent  words, — their 
phrases  differ,  their  syntax  and  their  idioms  still  more 
widely.  But  a  translation,  strictly  so  called,  re 
quires  an  exact  conformity  in  all  those  particulars, 
and  also  in  numbers ;  therefore  it  is  impossible. 
I  really  think  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
expressed  in  your  preface,  that  a  translator  asks 
himself  a  good  question,  How  would  my  author  have 
expressed  the  sentence  I  am  turning,  in  English,  as 
literally  and  fully  as  the  genius,  and  use,  and  cha 
racter  of  the  language  will  admit  of? 

In  the  passage  before  us,  arra  was  the  fondling 
expression  of  childhood  to  its  parent ;  and  to  those 
who  first  translated  the  lines,  conveyed  feelingly 
that  amiable  sentiment.  Fepcue  expressed  the  reve 
rence  which  naturally  accrues  to  age.  Atorpe^T/c 
implies  an  history.  Hospitality  was  an  article  of 
religion;  strangers  were  supposed  to  be  sent  by 
God,  and  honoured  accordingly.  Jove's  altar  was 
placed  in  fcvoSo-xetov.  Phoenix  had  been  describing 
that  as  his  situation  in  the  court  of  Peleus ;  and  his 
A<orpe0ec  refers  to  it  But  you  must  not  translate 
that  literally— 

Old  daddy  Phoenix,  a  God-send  for  us  to  maintain. 

"  Precious  limbs,"  was  at  first  an  expression  of 
great  feeling,  till  vagabonds,  draymen,  &c.,  brought 
upon  it  the  character  of  coarseness  and  ridicule. 
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It  would  run  to  great  length,  if  I  were  to  go 
through  this  one  speech  thus — this  is  enough  for  an 
example  of  my  idea,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
farther  deviation  ;  which  still  is  departing  from  the 
author,  and  justifiable  only  by  strong  necessity,  such 
as  should  not  be  admitted,  till  the  sense  of  the 
original  had  been  laboured  to  the  utmost  and  been 
found  irreducible. 

I  will  end  this  by  giving  you  the  strictest  trans 
lation  I  can  invent,  leaving  you  the  double  task  of 
bringing  it  closer,  and  of  polishing  it  into  the  style 
of  poetry. 

Ah  Phoenix,  aged  father,  guest  of  Jove  ! 
I  relish  no  such  honours ;  for  my  hope 
Is  to  be  honour'd  by  Jove's  fated  will, 
Which  keeps  me  close  beside  these  sable  ships, 
Long  as  the  breath  shall  in  my  bosom  stay, 
Or  as  my  precious  knees  retain  their  spring. 
Further,  I  say — and  cast  it  in  your  mind ! — 
Melt  not  my  spirit  down  by  weeping  thus, 
And  wailing,  only  for  that  great  man's  sake, 
Atrides :  neither  ought  you  love  that  man, 
Lest  I  should  hate  the  friend  I  love  so  well. 
With  me  united,  'tis  your  nobler  part 
To  gall  his  spirit  who  has  galled  mine. 
With  me  reign  equal,  half  my  honours  share. 
These  will  report ;  stay  you  here,  and  repose 
On  a  soft  bed ;  and  with  the  beaming  morn 
Consult  we,  whether  to  go  home,  or  stay. 

Iliad,  Book  ix. 

I  have  thought  that  hero  has  contracted  a  different 
sense  than  it  had  in  Homer's  time,  and  is  better 
rendered  great  man  :  but  I  am  aware  that  the  en 
clitics  and  other  little  words,  falsely  called  exple- 
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lives,  are  not  introduced  even  so  much  as  the  genius 
of  our  language  would  admit.  The  euphony  I  leave 
entirely  to  you.  Adieu  ! 


TO    THE    LORD    THURLOW. 

My  Lord— We  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the  agree 
able  effect  of  rhyme,  or  euphony,  in  the  lighter 
kinds  of  poetry.  The  pieces  which  your  lordship 
mentions  would  certainly  be  spoiled  by  the  loss  of 
it,  and  so  would  all  such.  The  "  Alma"  would  lose 
all  its  neatness  and  smartness,  and  "  Hudibras"  all 
its  humour.  But  in  grave  poems  of  extreme  length, 
I  apprehend  that  the  case  is  different.  Long  before 
I  thought  of  commencing  poet  myself,  I  have  com 
plained,  and  heard  others  complain,  of  the  weari- 
someness  of  such  poems.  Not  that  I  suppose  that 
tedium  the  effect  of  rhyme  itself,  but  rather  of  the 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  pause  and  ca 
dence,  unavoidable  in  the  English  couplet.  I  hope, 
I  may  say  truly,  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  presump 
tion  that  I  undertook  to  do  what,  in  your  lordship's 
opinion,  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  would  have  dared 
to  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  not  how  I  could  have 
escaped  that  imputation,  had  I  followed  Pope  in 
his  own  way.  A  closer  translation  was  called  for. 
I  verily  believed  that  rhyme  had  betrayed  Pope  into 
his  deviations.  For  me,  therefore,  to  have  used  his 
mode  of  versifying,  would  have  been  to  expose  my 
self  to  the  same  miscarriage,  at  the  same  time  that 
I  had  not  his  talents  to  atone  for  it. 
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I  agree  with  your  lordship  that  a  translation  per 
fectly  close  is  impossible,  because  time  has  sunk 
the  original  strict  import  of  a  thousand  phrases, 
and  we  have  no  means  of  recovering  it.  But  if  we 
cannot  be  unimpeachably  faithful,  that  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  be  as  faithful  as  we  can  ;  and  if 
blank  verse  affords  the  fairest  chance,  then  it  claims 
the  preference. 

Your  lordship,  I  will  venture  to  say,  can  com 
mand  me  nothing  in  which  I  will  not  obey  with  the 
greatest  alacrity. 


Et  Swupcu  Tf\f<rai  76,  KCU  et 


But  when,  having  made  as  close  a  translation  as 
even  you  can  invent,  you  enjoin  me  to  make  it  still 
closer,  and  in  rhyme  too,  I  can  only  reply,  as 
Horace  to  Augustus, 

"  --  cupidum,  pater  optime,  vires 
Deficiunt  --  " 

I  have  not  treacherously  departed  from  my  pattern 
that  I  might  seem  to  give  some  proof  of  the  just 
ness  of  my  own  opinion,  but  have  fairly  and 
honestly  adhered  as  closely  to  it  as  I  could.  Yet 
your  lordship  will  not  have  to  compliment  me  on 
my  success,  either  in  respect  of  the  poetical  merit 
of  my  lines,  or  of  their  fidelity.  They  have  just 
enough  of  each  to  make  them  deficient  in  the 
other. 

VOL.  v.  c 
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Oh  Phcenix,  father,  friend,  guest  sent  from  Jove  ! 
Me  no  such  honours  as  they  yield  can  move, 
For  I  expect  my  honours  from  above. 
Here  Jove  has  fix'd  me;  and  while  breath  and  sense 
Have  place  within  me,  I  will  never  hence. 
Hear,  too,  and  mark  me  well — haunt  not  mine  ears 
With  sighs,  nor  seek  to  melt  me  with  thy  tears 
For  yonder  chief,  lest,  urging  such  a  plea 
Throwjh  love  of  him,  thou  hateful  prove  to  me. 
Thy  friendship  for  thy  friend  shall  brighter  shine, 
Wounding  bis  spirit,  who  has  wounded  mine. 
Divide  with  me  the  honours  of  my  throne — 
These  shall  return,  and  make  their  tidings  known, 
But  go  not  thou— thy  couch  shall  here  be  dress'd 
With  softest  fleeces  for  thy  easy  rest, 
And  with  the  earliest  blush  of  op'ning  day 
We  will  consult  to  seek  our  home,  or  stay. 

Since  I  wrote  these  I  have  looked  at  Pope's.  I 
am  certainly  somewhat  closer  to  the  original  than 
he,  but  farther  I  say  not.  I  shall  wait  with  im 
patience  for  your  lordship's  conclusions  from  these 
premises,  and  remain,  in  the  mean  time,  with  great 
truth,  my  lord,  &c. 

W.  C, 


TO    WILLIAM    COWPER,    ESQ. 

Dear  Cowper — I  have  received  your  letter  on 
my  journey  through  London,  and  as  the  chaise 
waits  I  shall  be  short.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  sign  of 
any  presumption  that  you  have  attempted  what 
neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  would  have  dared;  but 
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merely  as  a  proof  of  their  addiction  to  rhyme  ; 
for  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  Homer  may 
be  better  translated  than  into  rhyme,  and  that 
you  have  succeeded  in  the  places  I  have  looked 
into.  But  I  have  fancied  that  it  might  have 
been  still  more  literal,  preserving  the  ease  of 
genuine  English  and  melody,  and  some  degree  of 
that  elevation  which  Homer  derives  from  simplicity. 
But  I  could  not  do  it,  or  even  near  enough  to  form 
a  judgment,  or  more  than  a  fancy  about  it.  Nor  do 
I  fancy  it  could  be  done  "  stans  pede  in  uno."  But 
when  the  mind  has  been  fully  impregnated  with 
the  original  passage,  often  revolving  it,  and  waiting 
for  a  happy  moment,  may  still  be  necessary  to  the 
best  trained  mind.  Adieu. 

THURLOW. 


TO    THE    LORD    THURLOW. 

My  Lord — I  haunt  you  with  letters,  but  will 
trouble  you  now  with  a  short  line,  only  to  tell  your 
lordship  how  happy  I  am  that  any  part  of  my  work 
has  pleased  you.  I  have  a  comfortable  conscious 
ness  that  the  whole  has  been  executed  with  equal 
industry  and  attention;  and  am,  my  lord,  with 
many  thanks  to  you  for  snatching  such  a  hasty 
moment  to  write  to  me,  your  lordship's  obliged  and 
affectionate  humble  servant, 

W.  COWPER. 


These  letters  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  great 
interest. 

c  2 
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Having  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  con 
trasted  the  two  versions  of  Cowper  and  Pope,  we 
shall  now  close  the  subject,  by  quoting  Cowper's 
translation  of  some  well-known  and  admired  pas 
sages  in  the  original  poem.  The  classical  reader 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  determine  how  far  the  poet 
has  succeeded  in  the  application  of  his  own  prin 
ciple,  and  retained  the  bold  and  lofty  spirit  of 
Homer,  while  he  aims  at  transfusing  his  noble 
simplicity,  and  adhering  strictly  to  his  genuine 
meaning.  We  have  selected  the  following  speci 
mens. 

Hector   extending   his   arms    to    caress  his  son 
Astyanax,  in  his  interview  with  Andromache  : 

The  hero  ended,  and  his  hands  put  forth 
To  reach  his  boy  ;  but  with  a  scream  the  child 
Still  closer  to  his  nurse's  bosom  clung, 
Shunning  his  touch ;  for  dreadful  in  his  eyes 
The  brazen  armour  shone,  and  dreadful  more 
The  shaggy  crest,  that  swept  his  father's  brow. 
Both  parents  smil'd,  delighted  ;  and  the  chief 
Set  down  the  crested  terror  on  the  ground, 
Then  kiss'd  him,  play'd  away  his  infant  fears, 
And  thus  to  Jove,  and  all  the  Pow'rs  above : 
Grant,  O  ye  gods  !  such  eminent  renown 
And  might  in  arms,  as  ye  have  giv'n  to  me, 
To  this  my  son,  with  strength  to  govern  Troy. 

From  fight  return'd,  be  this  his  welcome  home 

"  He  far  excels  his  sire" — and  may  he  rear 
The  crimson  trophy,  to  his  mother's  joy  !* 

*  For  tow  other  versions  of  this  passage,  see  Letters,  dated 
Dec.  17,  1793,  and  Jan.  5,  1794. 
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He  spake,  and  to  his  lovely  spouse  consign' d 
The  darling  boy ;  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears 
She  wrapp'd  him  in  her  bosom's  fragrant  folds, 
And  Hector,  pang'd  with  pity  that  she  wept, 
Her  dewy  cheek  strok  d  softly,  and  began. 
Weep  not  for  me,  my  love!   no  mortal  arm 
Shall  send  me  prematurely  to  the  shades, 
Since,  whether  brave  or  dastard,  at  his  birth 
The  tates  ordain  to  each  his  hour  to  die. 
Hence,  then,  to  our  abode  ;  there  weave  or  spin, 
And  task  thy  maidens.     War  to  men  belongs  j 
To  all  of  Troy  ;  and  most  of  all  to  me. 

Book  vi.  line  524. 

The  fatal  conflict  between  Hector  and  Achilles  : 

So  saying,  his  keen  falchion  from  his  side 

He  drew,  well  temper'd,  ponderous,  and  rush'd 

At  once  to  combat.     As  the  eagle  darts 

Right  downward  through  a  sullen  cloud  to  seize 

Weak  lamb  or  tim'rous  hare,  so  he  to  fight 

Impetuous  sprang,  and  shook  his  glitt'ring  blade. 

Achilles  opposite,  with  fellest  ire 

Full-fraught  came  on  ;  his  shield  with  various  art 

Divine  portray'd,  o'erspread  his  ample  chest ; 

And  on  his  radiant  casque  terrific  wav'd, 

By  Vulcan  spun,  his  crest  of  bushy  gold, 

Bright  as,  among  the  stars,  the  star  of  all 

Most  splendid,  Hesperus,  at  midnight  moves ; 

So  in  the  right  hand  of  Achilles  beam'd 

His  brandish 'd  spear,  while,  meditating  woe 

To  Hector,  he  explor'd  his  noble  form, 

Seeking  where  he  was  vulnerable  most. 

But  ev'ry  part,  his  dazzling  armour,  torn 

From  brave  Patrocius'  body,  well  secur'd, 

Save  where  the  circling  key-bone  from  the  neck 

Disjoins  the  shoulder  ;  there  his  throat  appear'd, 

Whence  injur'd  life  with  swiftest  flight  escapes. 
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Achilles,  plunging  in  that  part  his  spear, 
Impell'd  it  through  the  yielding  flesh  beyond. 
The  ashen  heam  his  pow'r  of  utt'rance  left 
Still  unimpair'd,  but  in  the  dust  he  fell. 

Hector's  prayer  to  Achilles : 

By  thy  own  life,  by  theirs  who  gave  thee  birth, 
And  by  thy  knees,  oh  let  not  Grecian  dogs 
Rend  and  devour  me,  but  in  gold  accept 
And  brass  a  ransom  at  my  father's  hands, 
And  at  my  mother's,  an  illustrious  price  ; 
Send  home  my  body,  grant  me  burial  rites 
Among  the  daughters  and  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Book  xxii.  line  354. 

The  indignant  answer  of  Achilles  to  the  prayer 
of  Hector : 

Dog  !   neither  knees  nor  parents  name  to  me. 
I  would  my  fierceness  of  revenge  were  such, 
That  I  could  carve  and  eat  thee,  to  whose  arms 
Such  griefs  I  owe  -,  so  true  it  is  and  sure, 
That  none  shall  save  thy  carcase  from  the  dogs. 
No.     Would  they  bring  ten  ransoms  by  the  scale, 
Or  twice  ten  ransoms,  and  still  promise  more  ; 
Would  Priam  buy  thee  with  thy  weight  in  gold, 
Not  even  then  should  she  who  bare  thee  weep 
Upon  thy  bier  ;  for  dogs  and  rav'ning  fowls 
Shall  rend  thy  flesh,  till  ev'ry  bone  be  bare. 

Hector's  last  dying  words  : 

I  knew  thee ;  knew  that  I  should  sue  in  vain, 
For  in  thy  breast  of  steel  no  pity  dwells. 
But  oh,  be  cautious  now,  lest  Heav'n  perchance 
Requite  thee  on  that  day,  when,  pierc'd  thyself 
By  Paris  and  Apollo,  thou  shalt  fall, 
Brave  as  thou  art,  within  the  Scaean  gate. 
He  ceas'd,  and  death  involv'd  him  dark  around. 
His  spirit,  from  his  limbs  dismiss'd,  the  house 
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Of  Hades  sought,  deploring  as  she  went 
Youth's  prime  and  vigour  lost,  disastrous  doom  ! 
But  him,  though  dead,  Achilles  thus  bespake  : 
Die  thou.     My  death  shall  find  me  at  what  hour 
Jove  gives  commandment,  and  the  gods  above. 

Ibid,  line  396. 

The  interview  between  Achilles  and  Priam,  who 
comes  to  ransom  the  body  of  Hector : 

\ '."'. One  I  had, 

One,  more  than  all  my  sons  the  strength  of  Troy, 

Whom  standing  for  his  country  thou  hast  slain — 

Hector — His  body  to  redeem  I  come, 

In  Achaia's  fleet,  and  bring,  myself, 

Ransom  inestimable  to  thy  tent. 

O,  fear  the  gods  !  and  for  remembrance'  sake 

Of  thy  own  sire,  Achilles  !   pity  me, 

More  hapless  still;  who  bear  what,  save  myself, 

None  ever  bore,  thus  lifting  to  my  lips 

Hands  dyed  so  deep  with  slaughter  of  my  sons. 

So  saying,  he  waken'd  in  his  soul  regret 

Of  his  own  sire  ;  softly  he  plac'd  his  hand 

On  Priam's  hand,  and  push'd  him  gently  away. 

Remembrance  melted  both.    Stretch'd  prone  before 

Achilles'  feet,  the  king  his  son  bewail'd, 

Wide-slaughtering  Hector  ;  and  Achilles  wept 

By  turns  his  father,  and  by  turns  his  friend, 

Patroclus  ;  sounds  of  sorrow  fill'd  the  tent. 

Book  xxiv.   line  622. 

Without  entering  upon  any  minute  analysis  of 
the  above  passages,  we  consider  them  as  exhibiting 
a  happy  specimen  of  poetic  talent ;  and  that  Cowper 
has  been  successful  in  exemplifying  the  rules  and 
principles  which,  in  his  preface,  he  declares  to  be 
indispensable  in  a  version  of  Homer. 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  literary  curiosity  to  be 
presented  with  a  summary  of  facts  respecting  Cow- 
per's  two  versions  of  Homer. 

This  important  undertaking  commenced  Nov. 
21st,  1784,  and  was  completed  August  25th,  1790. 
During  eight  months  of  this  intervening  time,  he 
was  hindered  by  indisposition,  so  that  he  was  oc 
cupied  in  the  work,  on  the  whole,  five  years  and 
one  month.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1790,  his 
kinsman,  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  conveyed  the 
translation  to  Johnson,  the  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  with  a  view  to  its  consignment  to  the 
press.  During  this  period  Cowper  gave  the  work  a 
second  revisal,  which  he  concluded  March  4th,  1791. 
On  July  1st  of  the  same  year  the  publication  issued 
from  the  press.  In  1793  there  was  a  further  re 
vision,  with  the  addition  of  explanatory  notes,  a 
second  edition  having  been  called  for.  In  1796  he 
engaged  in  a  revisal  of  the  whole  work,  which, 
owing  to  his  state  of  mind  and  declining  health,  was 
not  finished  till  March  8th,  1799.  In  January,  1800, 
he  new-modelled  a  passage  in  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  very  ancient 
sculpture,  in  which  Daedalus  had  represented  the 
Cretan  dance  for  Ariadne.  This  proved  to  be  the 
last  effort  of  his  pen.* 

We  have  thought  it  due  to  Cowper's  version  to 
enter  thus  largely  into  an  examination  of  its  merits, 
from  a  persuasion  that  an  undertaking  of  this 
magnitude,  executed  by  the  author  of  «  The  Task," 

*  See  Dr.  Johnson's  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Cowper. 
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claims  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  our  national 
literature.  It  remains  only  to  be  observed  that  the 
foreigner  whom  he  mentions  with  so  much  esti 
mation,  as  having  aided  him  with  his  critical  taste 
and  erudition,  was  Fuseli  the  painter.  He  grate 
fully  acknowledges  his  obligations  in  the  following 
letters  to  Johnson  the  bookseller. 


Weston,  Feb.  11,  1790. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  very  sensibly  obliged  by  the  re 
marks  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  and  beg  that  you  will  tell 
him  so  ;  they  afford  me  opportunities  of  improve 
ment  which  I  shall  not  neglect.  When  he  shall 
see  the  press-copy,  he  will  be  convinced  of  this, 
and  will  be  convinced  likewise,  that,  smart  as  he 
sometimes  is,  he  spares  me  often,  when  I  have  no 
mercy  on  myself.  He  will  see  almost  a  new  trans 
lation.  *  *  *  I  assure  you  faithfully,  that 
whatever  my  faults  may  be,  to  be  easily  or  hastily 
satisfied  with  what  I  have  written  is  not  one  of 
them. 


Sept.  7,  1790. 

It  grieves  me  that,  after  all,  I  am  obliged  to  go 
into  public  without  the  whole  advantage  of  Mr. 
Fuseli's  judicious  strictures.  The  only  consolation 
is,  that  I  have  not  forfeited  them  by  my  own  im 
patience.  Five  years  are  no  small  portion  of  a 
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man's  life,  especially  at  the  latter  end  of  it,  and  in 
those  five  years,  being  a  man  of  almost  no  engage 
ments,  I  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  hard  work, 
than  most  could  have  done  in  twice  the  number.  I 
beg  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Fuseli, 
with  many  and  sincere  thanks  for  the  services  that 
his  own  more  important  occupations  would  allow 
him  to  render  me. 


We  add  one  more  letter  in  this  place,  addressed 
to  his  bookseller,  to  show  with  what  becoming  re 
solution  he  could  defend  his  poetical  opinions  when 
he  considered  them  to  be  just. 

Some  accidental  reviser  of  the  manuscript  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  alter  a  line  in  a  poem  of  Cow- 
per's : — this  liberty  drew  from  the  offended  poet  the 
following  very  just  and  animated  remonstrance, 
which  we  are  anxious  to  preserve,  because  it  elu 
cidates  with  great  felicity  of  expression  his  deli 
berate  ideas  on  English  versification. 

"  I  did  not  write  the  line  that  has  been  tampered 
with,  hastily,  or  without  due  attention  to  the  con 
struction  of  it ;  and  what  appeared  to  me  its  only 
merit  is,  in  its  present  state,  entirely  annihilated. 

"  I  know  that  the  ears  of  modern  verse-writers  are 
delicate  to  an  excess,  and  their  readers  are  troubled 
with  the  same  squeamishness  as  themselves.  So 
that  if  a  line  do  not  run  as  smooth  as  quicksilver, 
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they  are  offended.  A  critic  of  the  present  day 
serves  a  poem  as  a  cook  serves  a  dead  turkey,  when 
she  fastens  the  legs  of  it  to  a  post,  and  draws  out 
all  the  sinews.  For  this  we  may  thank  Pope ;  but 
unless  we  could  imitate  him  in  the  closeness  and 
compactness  of  his  expression,  as  well  as  in  the 
smoothness  of  his  numbers,  we  had  better  drop  the 
imitation,  which  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to 
emasculate  and  weaken  all  we  write.  Give  me  a 
manly  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  meaning  in  it, 
rather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of  musical  periods, 
that  have  nothing  but  their  oily  smoothness  to  re 
commend  them  ! 

"  I  have  said  thus  much,  as  I  hinted  in  the  begin 
ning,  because  I  have  just  finished  a  much  longer 
poem  than  the  last,  which  our  common  friend  will 
receive  by  the  same  messenger  that  has  the  charge 
of  this  letter.  In  that  poem  there  are  many  lines 
which  an  ear  so  nice  as  the  gentleman's  who  made 
the  above-mentioned  alteration  would  undoubtedly 
condemn,  and  yet  (if  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  it) 
they  cannot  be  made  smoother  without  being  the 
worse  for  it.  There  is  a  roughness  on  a  plum, 
which  nobody  that  understands  fruit  would  rub  off, 
though  the  plum  would  be  much  more  polished 
without  it.  But,  lest  I  tire  you,  I  will  only  add, 
that  I  wish  you  to  guard  me  from  all  such  meddling, 
assuring  you,  that  I  always  write  as  smoothly  as  I 
can,  but  that  I  never  did,  never  will,  sacrifice  the 
spirit  or  sense  of  a  passage  to  the  sound  of  it." 

Cowper  was  much    affected   at  this  time  by  a 
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severe  indisposition,  to  which  he  alludes  in  the  fol 
lowing  letter. 


TO    THOMAS    PARK,    ESQ. 

Western  Underwood,  April  27,  1792. 
Dear  Sir— I  write  now  merely  to  prevent  any 
suspicion  in  your  mind  that  I  neglect  you.  I  have 
been  very  ill,  and  for  more  than  a  fortnight  unable 
to  use  the  pen,  or  you  should  have  heard  long  ere 
now  of  the  safe  arrival  of  your  packet.  I  have  re 
vised  the  Elegy  on  Seduction,*  but  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  proceed  farther.  The  best  way  of  re 
turning  these  which  I  have  now  in  hand,  will  be  to 
return  them  with  those  which  you  propose  to  send 
hereafter.  I  will  make  no  more  apologies  for  any 
liberties  that  it  may  seem  necessary  to  me  to  take 
with  your  copies.  Why  do  you  send  them,  but 
that  I  may  exercise  that  freedom,  of  which  the  very 
act  of  sending  them  implies  your  permission  ?  I 
will  only  say,  therefore,  that  you  must  neither  be 
impatient  nor  even  allow  yourself  to  think  me 
tardy,  since  assuredly  I  will  not  be  more  so  than  I 
needs  must  be.  My  hands  are  pretty  full.  Milton 
must  be  forwarded,  and  is  at  present  hardly  begun ; 
and  I  have  beside  a  numerous  correspondence,  which 
engrosses  more  of  my  time  than  I  can  at  present 
well  afford  to  it.  I  cannot  decide  with  myself  whe 
ther  the  lines  in  which  the  reviewers  are  so  smartly 

*  This  Elegy  is  inserted  in  Mr.  Park's  volume  of  sonnets 
and  miscellaneous  poems. 
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noticed  had  better  be  expunged  or  not.  Those 
lines  are  gracefully  introduced  and  well  written; 
for  which  reasons  I  should  be  loth  to  part  with 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  how  far  it  may  be  pru 
dent  to  irritate  a  body  of  critics,  who  certainly 
much  influence  the  public  opinion,  may  deserve 
consideration.  It  may  be  added  too,  that  they  are 
not  all  equally  worthy  of  the  lash :  there  are  among 
them  men  of  real  learning,  judgment,  and  candour. 
I  must  leave  it,  therefore,  to  your  own  deter 
mination. 

I  thank  you  for  Thomson's  Epitaph,  on  which  I 
have  only  to  remark  (and  I  am  sure  that  I  do  it  not 
in  a  captious  spirit)  that,  since  the  poet  is  himself 
the  speaker,  I  cannot  but  question  a  little  the  pro 
priety  of  the  quotation  subjoined.  It  is  a  prayer, 
and  when  the  man  is  buried,  the  time  of  prayer  is 
over.  I  know  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  placed 
there  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader ;  but  all 
readers  of  tombstones  are  not  wise  enough  to  be 
trusted  for  such  an  interpretation. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  your  poem  on  *  *  * 
and  equally  well  pleased  with  your  intention  not  to 
publish  it.  It  proves  two  points  of  consequence  to 
an  author  : — both  that  you  have  an  exuberant  fancy, 
and  discretion  enough  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it. 
The  man  is  as  formidable  for  his  ludicrous  talent, 
as  he  has  made  himself  contemptible  by  his  use  of 
it.  To  despise  him  therefore  is  natural,  but  it  is 
wise  to  do  it  in  secret. 

Since  the  juvenile  poems  of  Milton  were  edited 
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by  Warton,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  send 
them.     I  have  them  of  his  edition  already. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  affectionately  yours, 

W.  C. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Stapleton,  the  Catharina 
of  Cowper,  to  Sir  John  Throckmorton's  brother, 
(now  Mr.  Courtenay,)  was  one  of  those  events 
which  the  muse  of  Cowper  had  ventured  to  anti 
cipate  ;  and  he  had  now  the  happiness  of  finding 
his  cherished  wish  amply  fulfilled,  and  of  thereby 
securing  them  as  neighbours  at  the  Hall.* 


TO    LADY    HESKETH. 

Weston,  May  20,  1792. 

My  dearest  Coz. — I  rejoice,  as  thou  reasonably 
supposest  me  to  do,  in  the  matrimonial  news  com 
municated  in  your  last.  Not  that  it  was  altogether 

*  This  wish  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  With  her  book,  and  her  voice,  and  her  lyre, 
To  wing  all  her  moments  at  home, 
And  with  scenes  that  new  rapture  inspire, 
As  oft  as  it  suits  her  to  roam ; 
She  will  have  just  the  life  she  prefers, 
With  little  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
And  ours  would  be  pleasant  as  hers, 
Might  we  view  her  enjoying  it  here." 
See  Verses  addressed  to  Miss  Stapleton,  vol.iv,  p.  230. 
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news  to  me,  for  twice  I  had  received  broad  hints  of 
it  from  Lady  Frog,  by  letter,  and  several  times  viva 
voce  while  she  was  here.  But  she  enjoined  me 
secrecy  as  well  as  you.,  and  you  know  that  all  secrets 
are  safe  with  me ;  safer  far  than  the  winds  in  the 
bags  of  ^Eolus.  I  know  not,  in  fact,  the  lady  whom 
it  would  give  me  more  pleasure  to  call  Mrs.  Courte- 
nay,  than  the  lady  in  question ;  partly  because  I 
know  her,  but  especially  because  I  know  her  to  be 
all  that  I  can  wish  in  a  neighbour. 

I  have  often  observed,  that  there  is  a  regular 
alternation  of  good  and  evil  in  the  lot  of  men,  so 
that  a  favourable  incident  may  be  considered  as  the 
harbinger  of  an  unfavourable  one,  and  vice  versa. 
Dr.  Madan's  experience  witnesses  to  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  One  day  he  gets  a  broken  head, 
and  the  next  a  mitre  to  heal  it.  I  rejoice  that  he 
has  met  with  so  effectual  a  cure,  though  my  joy  is 
not  unmingled  with  concern  ;  for  till  now  I  had  some 
hope  of  seeing  him,  but  since  I  live  in  the  north, 
and  his  episcopal  call  is  in  the  west,  that  is  a  grati 
fication,  I  suppose,  which  I  must  no  longer  look 
for. 

My  sonnet,  which  I  sent  you,  was  printed  in  the 
Northampton  paper,  last  week,  and  this  week  it 
produced  me  a  complimentary  one  in  the  same 
paper,  which  served  to  convince  me,  at  least  by  the 
matter  of  it,  that  my  own  was  not  published  without 
occasion,  and  that  it  had  answered  its  purpose.* 

*  We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  these  verses,  and  think 
them  worthy  of  insertion : 
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My  correspondence  with  Hayley  proceeds  briskly, 
and  is  very  affectionate  on  both  sides.  I  expect  him 
here  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  wish  heartily,  with 
Mrs.  Unwin,  that  you  would  give  him  a  meeting. 
I  have  promised  him,  indeed,  that  he  shall  find  us 
alone,  but  you  are  one  of  the  family. 

I  wish  much  to  print  the  following  lines  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers.  Lord  S.'s  vindication  of  the  poor 
culprit*  in  the  affair  of  Cheit  Sing,  has  confirmed  me 
in  the  belief  that  he  has  been  injuriously  treated,  and 
I  think  it  an  act  merely  of  justice  to  take  a  little 
notice  of  him. 


TO  WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESQ. 

ON  READING  HIS  SONNET  OF  THE    SIXTEENTH  INSTANT  ADDRESSED 
TO    MR.    WILBERFORCE. 

Desert  the  cause  of  liberty  ! — the  cause 
Of  human  nature ! — sacred  flame  that  burn'd 
So  late,  so  bright  within  thee  ! — thence  descend 
The  monster  Slavery's  unnat'ral  friend  ! 
'Twere  vile  aspersion  !  justly,  while  it  draws 
Thy  virtuous  indignation,  greatly  spurn'd. 

As  soon  the  foes  of  Afric  might  expect 
The  altar's  blaze,  forgetful  of  the  law 
Of  its  aspiring  nature,  should  direct 
To  hell  its  point  inverted  ;  as  to  draw 
Virtue  like  thine,  and  genius,  grovelling  base, 
To  sanction  wrong,  and  dignify  disgrace. 

Welcome  detection  I  grateful  to  the  Cause, 
As  to  its  Patron,  Cowper's  just  applause  ! 

S.  M'CLELLAN. 
April  25,  1792. 

*  Warren  Hastings,  at  that  time  under  impeachment,  as 
Governor  General  of  India. 
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TO  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

BY  AN  OLD  SCHOOL-FELLOW  OF  HIS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

Hastings !  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  mind 
While  young,  humane,  conversable,  and  kind  ; 
Nor  can  I  well  believe  thee,  gentle  THEN, 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  WORST  of  men: 
But  rather  some  suspect,  who  have  oppress'd 
And  worried  thee,  as  not  themselves  the  BEST. 

If  thou  wilt  take  the  pains  to  send  them  to  thy 
news-monger,  I  hope  thou  wilt  do  well.     Adieu ! 

W.  C. 


TO    JOHN    JOHNSON,    ESQ. 

Weston,  May  20,  1792. 

My  dearest  of  all  Johnnies — I  am  not  sorry  that 
your  ordination  is  postponed.  A  year's  learning 
and  wisdom,  added  to  your  present  stock,  will  not 
be  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
your  function.  Neither  am  I  sorry  that  you  find  it 
difficult  to  fix  your  thoughts  to  the  serious  point  at 
all  times.  It  proves,  at  least,  that  you  attempt,  and 
wish  to  do  it,  and  these  are  good  symptoms.  Woe 
to  those  who  enter  on  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
without  having  previously  asked,  at  least  from  God, 
a  mind  and  spirit  suited  to  their  occupation,  and 
whose  experience  never  differs  from  itself,  because 
they  are  always  alike  vain,  light,  and  inconsiderate. 
It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  great  joy  to  me  to  hear 
you  complain  of  levity,  and  such  it  is  to  Mrs.  Unwin. 
She  is,  I  thank  God,  tolerably  well,  and  loves  you. 

VOL.  V.  D 
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As  to  the  time  of  your  journey  hither,  the  sooner 
after  June  the  better ;  till  then  we  shall  have  com 
pany. 

I  forget  not  my  debts  to  your  dear  sister,  and 
your  Aunt  Balls.  Greet  them  both  with  a  brother's 
kiss,  and  place  it  to  my  account.  I  will  write  to  them 
when  Milton,  and  a  thousand  other  engagements  will 
give  me  leave.  Mr.  Hayley  is  here  on  a  visit.  We 
have  formed  a  friendship  that  I  trust  will  last  for  life, 
and  render  us  an  edifying  example  to  all  future 
poets. 

Adieu  !  Lose  no  time  in  coming  after  the  time 
mentioned. 

W.  C. 

The  reader  is  informed,  by  the  close  of  the  last 
letter,  that  Hayley  was  at  this  time  the  guest  of 
Cowper.  The  meeting,  so  singularly  produced,  was 
a  source  of  reciprocal  delight ;  and  each  looked 
cheerfully  forward  to  the  unclouded  enjoyment  of 
many  social  and  literary  hours. 

Hayley's  account  of  this  visit  is  too  interesting, 
not  to  be  recorded  in  his  own  words. 

"  My  host,  though  now  in  his  sixty-first  year,  ap 
peared  as  happily  exempt  from  all  the  infirmities  of 
advanced  life,  as  friendship  could  wish  him  to  be ; 
and  his  more  elderly  companion,  not  materially  op 
pressed  by  age,  discovered  a  benevolent  alertness  of 
character  that  seemed  to  promise  a  continuance  of 
their  domestic  comfort.  Their  reception  of  me  was 
kindness  itself: — I  was  enchanted  to  find  that  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  Cowper  resembled  his 
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poetry,  charming  by  unaffected  elegance,  and  the 
graces  of  a  benevolent  spirit.  I  looked  with  affec 
tionate  veneration  and  pleasure  on  the  lady,  who, 
having  devoted  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  service  of 
this  tender  and  sublime  genius,  in  watching  over 
him  with  maternal  vigilance  through  many  years  of 
the  darkest  calamity,  appeared  to  be  now  enjoying 
a  reward  justly  due  to  the  noblest  exertions  of 
friendship,  in  contemplating  the  health  and  the 
renown  of  the  poet,  whom  she  had  the  happiness  to 
preserve. 

"It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  survey  human  nature 
in  a  more  touching  and  a  more  satisfactory  point  of 
view.  Their  tender  attention  to  each  other,  their 
simple  devout  gratitude  for  the  mercies  which  they 
had  experienced  together,  and  their  constant,  but 
unaffected  propensity  to  impress  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  a  new  friend  the  deep  sense  which  they 
incessantly  felt  of  their  mutual  obligations  to  each 
other,  afforded  me  a  very  singular  gratification ;  which 
my  reader  will  conceive  the  more  forcibly,  when  he 
has  perused  the  following  exquisite  sonnet,  addressed 
by  Cowper  to  Mrs.  Unwin. 

"SONNET. 

"  Mary !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings  ; 

Such  aid  from  Heaven,  as  some  have  feign'd  they  drew  ! 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new, 

And  undebas'd  by  praise  of  meaner  things  ! 

That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings 

I  may  record  thy  worth,  with  honour  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true,— 

Verse  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings  ! 

D2 
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But  thou  hast  little  need  :  There  is  a  book, 
By  seraphs  writ,  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look  ; 
A  chronicle  of  actions,  just  and  bright ! 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 

And  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 

"  The  delight  that  I  derived  from  a  perfect  view 
of  the  virtues,  the  talents,  and  the  present  domestic 
enjoyments  of  Cowper,  was  suddenly  overcast  by 
the  darkest  and  most  painful  anxiety. 

"  After  passing  our  mornings  in  social  study,  we 
usually  walked  out  together  at  noon.  In  returning 
from  one  of  our  rambles  around  the  pleasant  village 
of  Weston,  we  were  met  by  Mr.  Greatheed,  an  ac 
complished  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  resides  at 
Newport-Pagnel,  and  whom  Cowper  described  to 
me  in  terms  of  cordial  esteem. 

"  He  came  forth  to  meet  us  as  we  drew  near  the 
house,  and  it  was  soon  visible  from  his  countenance 
and  manner  that  he  had  ill  news  to  impart.  After 
the  most  tender  preparation  that  humanity  could 
devise,  he  acquainted  Cowper  that  Mrs.  Unwin  was 
under  the  immediate  pressure  of  a  paralytic  at 
tack. 

"  My  agitated  friend  rushed  to  the  sight  of  the 
sufferer  ; — he  returned  to  me  in  a  state  that  alarmed 
me  in  the  highest  degree  for  his  faculties  ; — his  first 
speech  to  me  was  wild  in  the  extreme ; — my  an 
swer  would  appear  little  less  so ;  but  it  was  ad 
dressed  to  the  predominant  fancy  of  my  unhappy 
friend,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  produced 
an  instantaneous  calm  in  his  troubled  mind. 
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"  From  that  moment  he  rested  on  my  friendship, 
with  such  mild  and  cheerful  confidence,  that  his 
affectionate  spirit  regarded  me  as  sent  providentially 
to  support  him  in  a  season  of  the  severest  afflic 
tion." 

The  kindness  of  Hayley,  at  this  critical  moment, 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his  humanity  and  pre 
sence  of  mind.  By  means  of  an  electrical  machine, 
which  the  village  of  Weston  fortunately  supplied, 
he  succeeded  in  relieving  his  suffering  patient  with 
the  happiest  effect.  With  this  seasonable  aid,  se 
conded  by  a  course  of  medicine  recommended  by 
Dr.  Austen,  an  eminent  London  physician,  and  a 
friend  of  Hayley's,  the  violence  of  the  attack 
was  gradually  mitigated,  and  the  agitated  mind  of 
Cowper  greatly  relieved. 

The  progress  of  her  recovery,  and  its  influence 
on  the  tender  spirit  of  Cowper,  will  sufficiently  ap 
pear  in  the  following  letters. 

TO    LADY    HESKETH. 

Westoa,  May  24,  1792. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  my  dearest  Coz.,  that 
I  had  not  ill  news  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
letter.  My  friend,  my  Mary,  has  again  been  at 
tacked  by  the  same  disorder  that  threatened  me 
last  year  with  the  loss  of  her,  and  of  which  you 
were  yourself  a  witness.  Gregson  would  not  allow 
that  first  stroke  to  be  paralytic,  but  this  he  acknow 
ledges  to  be  so ;  and  with  respect  to  the  former,  I 
never  had  myself  any  doubt  that  it  was,  but  this 
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the  severest.    Her  speech  has  been 
side  from  the  moment  that  she  was 


to  the  purpose  being  contracted :  and  as  to 
arm,  she  has  entirely  lost 
•en  firing  the 


few  days  I  never  saw  him, 
a  few  weeks  since  had  no  expectation  that  I  ever 
Yon  bare  already  guessed  ant  I  mean 
Hayfey—  Hajiey,  wbo  bus  me  a*  tf  be  had  known 
•^  from  mir  cmue.  When  he  returns  to  town,  as 
he  most,  alas!  too  soon,  he  win  par  his  respects  to 


that  our 

I  hope,   to  recover  from  this 
but  her  amendment  m  slow,  as  must 
of  life  and  in  such  a  dis- 
I  am  as  wefl  myself  as  you  have  ever  known 
«  »  a  time  of  much  trouble,  and  even  better. 

It  was  not  possible  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Unwin  to 
let  me  send  for  Dr.  Kerr.  baft  Hay  lev  has  written 
to  ms  friend.  Dr.  Austen,  a  representation  of  her 
*••*»  ami  we  mnul  his  opinion  ami  advice  to- 
In  the  mean  tone,  we  have  borrowed  an 

Socket  the 


of  wmcn  she  tried  yesterday  ami  the  day 
.  *Bi  we  think  it  has  been  of  material  ser- 
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She  was  seized  whfle  Hayiey  and  I  were  walk 
ing,  and  Mr.  Greaiheed,  who  called  whfle  we  were 
absent,  was  with  her. 

I  forgot  in  m  j  last  to  thank  thee  for  the  pro- 
noted  amendments  of  thy  friend.  Whoever  he  is, 
rcoo»m«entsto  mm,  anddonkmin.  The 

and  when  he  shafl  see  them  new  dressed,  I  hope  he 
wffl  like  them  bettor.* 

W.C 


TO    LADY    HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Ifar«6,f79f- 

My  dearest 

anxious  to  learn  how  we  go  on,  I 
to  inform  JAM  that  Mrs.  Unwin  daOr  recovers  a 
little  strength 
due  MBI 

in  a  morning.  Hayiey  has  been  aM  it  affl  to  us 
this  very  afflictive  OCTMMI  Love  him,  I 
you,  dearly  for  my  sake.  Where  could  I  have 
found  a  man.  except  mraseM^  who  could  have  made 
hfmgfy  iv  necessary  to  me  in  so  short  a  tine*  that 
I  absolutely  know  not  how  to  five  without  him. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sweet  Coz.  Mrs.  Unwin,  as 
plainly  as  her  poor  fins  can  speak,  sends  her  best 
love,  and  Hayley  ihitaicns  in  a  few  days  to  lay 

W.C 
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There  is  some  hope,  I  find,  that  the  Chancellor 
may  continue  in  office,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  he 
does ;  because  we  have  no  single  man  worthy  to 
succeed  him. 

I  open  my  letter  again  to  thank  you,  my  dearest 
Coz.  for  yours  just  received.  Though  happy,  as 
you  well  know,  to  see  you  at  all  times,  we  have  no 
need,  and  I  trust  shall  have  none,  to  trouble  you 
with  a  journey  made  on  purpose  ;  yet  once  again,  I 
am  willing  and  desirous  to  believe,  we  shall  be  a 
happy  trio  at  Weston  ;  but  unless  necessity  dictates 
a  journey  of  charity,  I  wish  all  yours  hither  to  be 
made  for  pleasure.  Farewell !  thou  shalt  know 
how  we  go  on. 


The  tender  and  grateful  mind  of  Cowper,  sen 
sible  of  the  kind  and  able  services  of  Dr.  Austen, 
led  him  to  pour  out  the  effusions  of  his  heart  in  the 
following  verses. 

TO  DR.  AUSTEN, 

OF  CECIL  STREET,  LONDON. 

Austen  !  accept  a  grateful  verse  from  me  ! 
The  poet's  treasure  !  no  inglorious  fee  ! 
Lov'd  by  the  Muses,  thy  ingenuous  mind 
Pleasing  requital  in  a  verse  may  find  ; 
Verse  oft  has  dasb'd  the  scythe  of  Time  aside, 
Immortalizing  names,  which  else  had  died  : 
And,  oh  !   could  I  command  the  glittering  wealth 
With  which  sick  kings  are  glad  to  purchase  health  : 
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Yet,  if  extensive  fame,  and  sure  to  live, 
Were  in  the  power  of  verse  like  mine  to  give, 
I  would  not  recompense  his  art  with  less, 
Who,  giving  Mary  health,  heals  my  distress. 

Friend  of  my  friend  !   I  love  thee,  tho'  unknown, 
And  boldly  call  thee,  being  his,  my  own. 


TO    MRS.    BODHAM. 

Weston,  June  4, 1792. 

My  dearest  Rose — I  am  not  such  an  ungrateful 
and  insensible  animal,  as  to  have  neglected  you 
thus  long  without  a  reason.  *  *  * 

I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  our  dear  Johnny 
finds  the  pulpit-door  shut  against  him  at  present.* 
He  is  young,  and  can  afford  to  wait  another  year ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  his  time  of  prepa 
ration  for  an  office  of  so  much  importance,  as  that  of 
a  minister  of  God's  word  should  have  been  a  little 
protracted.  It  is  easier  to  direct  the  movements  of 
a  great  army  than  to  guide  a  few  souls  to  heaven  ; 
the  way  is  narrow  and  full  of  snares,  and  the  guide 
himself  has  the  most  difficulties  to  encounter.  But 
I  trust  he  will  do  well.  He  is  single  in  his  views 
honest-hearted,  and  desirous,  by  prayer  and  study 
of  the  scripture,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  service 
of  his  great  Master,  who  will  suffer  no  such  man  to 
fail  for  want  of  his  aid  and  protection. 

W.  C. 

*  Some  unexpected  difficulties  had  occurred  in  obtaining  a 
Curacy  with  a  title  for  Orders. 
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TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  June  4,  1792. 
ALL'S  WELL. 

Which  words  I  place  as  conspicuously  as  pos 
sibly,  and  prefix  them  to  my  letter,  to  save  you  the 
pain,  my  friend  and  brother,  of  a  moment's  anxious 
speculation.  Poor  Mary  proceeds  in  her  amend 
ment  still,  and  improves,  I  think,  even  at  a  swifter 
rate  than  when  you  left  her.  The  stronger  she 
grows  the  faster  she  gathers  strength,  which  is 
perhaps  the  natural  course  of  recovery.  She  walked 
so  well  this  morning,  that  she  told  me  at  my  first 
visit  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  illness,  and  she 
spoke  so  distinctly,  and  had  so  much  of  her  usual 
countenance,  that  had  it  been  possible  she  would 
have  made  me  forget  it  too. 

Returned  from  my  walk,  blown  to  tatters —found 
two  dear  things  in  the  study,  your  letter,  and  my 
Mary !  She  is  bravely  well,  and  your  beloved 
epistle  does  us  both  good.  I  found  your  kind 
pencil  note  in  my  song  book,  as  soon  as  I  came 
down  on  the  morning  of  your  departure,  and  Mary 
was  vexed  to  t  the  heart  that  the  simpletons  who 
watched  her  supposed  her  asleep  when  she  was 
not,  for  she  learned,  soon  after  you  were  gone,  that 
you  would  have  peeped  at  her,  had  you  known  her 
to  have  been  awake :  I  perhaps  might  have  had  a 
peep  too,  and  was  as  vexed  as  she :  but  if  it  please 
God,  we  shall  make  ourselves  large  amends  for  all 
lost  peeps  by-and-by  at  Eartham.  W.  C. 
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TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,     ESQ. 

Weston,  June  5,  1792. 

Yesterday  was  a  noble  day  with  us — speech 
almost  perfect — eyes  open  almost  the  whole  day, 
without  any  effort  to  keep  them  so ;  and  the  step 
wonderfully  improved.  But  the  night  has  been 
almost  a  sleepless  one,  owing  partly  I  believe  to  her 
having  had  as  much  sleep  again  as  usual  the  night 
before ;  for  even  when  she  is  in  tolerable  health  she 
hardly  ever  sleeps  well  two  nights  together.  I 
found  her  accordingly  a  little  out  of  spirits  this 
morning,  but  still  insisting  on  it  that  she  is  better. 
Indeed  she  always  tells  me  so,  and  will  probably 
die  with  those  very  words  upon  her  lips.  They 
will  be  true  then  at  least,  for  then  she  will  be  best 
of  all.  She  is  now  (the  clock  has  just  struck 
eleven)  endeavouring,  I  believe,  to  get  a  little 
sleep,  for  which  reason  I  do  not  yet  let  her  know 
that  I  have  received  your  letter. 

Can  I  ever  honour  you  enough  for  your  zeal  to 
serve  me  ?  Truly  I  think  not :  I  am  however  so 
sensible  of  the  love  I  owe  you  on  this  account,  that 
I  every  day  regret  the  acuteness  of  your  feelings 
for  me,  convinced  that  they  expose  you  to  much 
trouble,  mortification,  and  disappointment.  I  have 
in  short  a  poor  opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  I  told  you 
when  you  were  here,  and,  though  I  believe  that  if 
any  man  living  can  do  me  good  you  will,  I  cannot 
yet  persuade  myself,  that  even  you  will  be  success- 
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ful  in  attempting  it.  But  it  is  no  matter ;  you  are 
yourself  a  good,  which  I  can  never  value  enough, 
and,  whether  rich  or  poor  in  other  respects,  I  shall 
always  account  myself  better  provided  for  than  I 
deserve,  with  such  a  friend  at  my  back  as  you.  Let 
it  please  God  to  continue  to  me  my  William  and 
Mary,  and  I  will  be  more  reasonable  than  to 
grumble. 

I  rose  this  morning  wrapt  round  with  a  cloud  of 
melancholy,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  fears,  but  if  I 
see  Mary's  amendment  a  little  advanced  when  she 
rises,  I  shall  be  better. 

I  have  just  been  with  her  again.  Except  that 
she  is  fatigued  for  want  of  sleep,  she  seems  as  well 
as  yesterday.  The  post  brings  me  a  letter  from 
Hurdis,  who  is  broken-hearted  for  a  dying  sister. 
Had  we  eyes  sharp  enough,  we  should  see  the 
arrows  of  death  flying  in  all  directions,  and  account 
it  a  wonder  that  we  and  our  friends  escape  them 
but  a  single  day. 

W.  C. 


TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  June  7,  1792. 

Of  what  materials  can  you  suppose  me  made,  if 
after  all  the  rapid  proofs  that  you  have  given  me 
of  your  friendship,  I  do  not  love  you  with  all  my 
heart,  and  regret  your  absence  continually  ?  But 
you  must  permit  me  to  be  melancholy  now  and 
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then ;  or  if  you  will  not,  I  must  be  so  without  your 
permission ;  for  that  sable  thread  is  so  intermixed 
with  the  very  thread  of  my  existence  as  to  be  inse 
parable  from  it,  at  least  while  I  exist  in  the  body. 
Be  content,  therefore  ;  let  me  sigh  and  groan,  but 
always  be  sure  that  I  love  you  I  You  will  be  well 
assured  that  I  should  not  have  indulged  myself  in 
this  rhapsody  about  myself  and  my  melancholy, 
had  my  present  mood  been  of  that  complexion,  or 
had  not  our  poor  Mary  seemed  still  to  advance  in 
her  recovery.  So  in  fact  she  does,  and  has  per 
formed  several  little  feats  to-day ;  such  as  either 
she  could  not  perform  at  all,  or  very  feebly,  while 
you  were  with  us. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  have  seen  Johnny  as  I  call 
him,  my  Norfolk  cousin  ;  he  is  a  sweet  lad,  but  as 
shy  as  a  bird.  It  costs  him  always  two  or  three 
days  to  open  his  mouth  before  a  stranger ;  but  when 
he  does,  he  is  sure  to  please  by  the  innocent  cheer 
fulness  of  his  conversation.  His  sister  too  is  one 
of  my  idols,  for  the  resemblance  she  bears  to  my 
mother. 

Mary  and  you  have  all  my  thoughts ;  and  how 
should  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  looks  well,  is  better, 
and  loves  you  dearly. 

Adieu ! 

My  dear  brother, 

W.  C. 
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TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  June  10,  1792. 

I  do  indeed  anxiously  wish  that  every  thing  you 
do  may  prosper ;  and  should  I  at  last  prosper  by 
your  means,  shall  taste  double  sweetness  in  pros 
perity  for  that  reason. 

I  rose  this  morning,  as  I  usually  do,  with  a  mind 
all  in  sables.  In  this  mood  I  presented  myself  to 
Mary's  bedside,  whom  I  found,  though  after  many 
hours  lying  awake,  yet  cheerful,  and  not  to  be 
affected  with  my  desponding  humour.  It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  us  both,  that,  poor  feeble  thing  as  she  is, 
she  has  a  most  invincible  courage,  and  a  trust  in 
God's  goodness,  that  nothing  shakes.  She  is  now 
in  the  study,  and  is  certainly  in  some  degree  better 
than  she  was  yesterday,  but  how  to  measure  that 
little  I  know  not,  except  by  saying  that  it  is  just 
perceptible. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  my  Johnny  of 
Norfolk,  because  I  know  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you 
to  have  seen  your  successor.  He  arrived  to  my 
great  joy,  yesterday ;  and,  not  having  bound  himself 
to  any  particular  time  of  going,  will,  I  hope,  stay 
long  with  us.  You  are  now  once  more  snug  in  your 
retreat,  and  I  give  you  joy  of  your  return  to  it, 
after  the  bustle  in  which  you  have  lived  since  you 
left  Weston.  Weston  mourns  your  absence,  and 
will  mourn  it  till  she  sees  you  again.  What  is  to 
become  of  Milton  I  know  not;  I  do  nothing  but 
scribble  to  you,  and  seem  to  have  no  relish  for  any 
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other  employment.  I  have,  however,  in  pursuit  of 
your  idea  to  compliment  Darwin,  put  a  few  stanzas 
together,  which  I  shall  subjoin  ;  you  will  easily  give 
them  all  that  you  find  they  want,  and  match  the 
song  with  another. 

I  am  now  going  to  walk  with  Johnny,  much 
cheered  since  I  began  writing  to  you,  and  by  Mary's 
looks  and  good  spirits. 

W.  C. 


TO  DR.  DARWIN. 

AUTHOR    OF    THE    BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

Two  poets  (poets  by  report 

Not  oft  so  well  agree) 
Sweet  harmonist  of  Flora's  court ! 

Conspire  to  honour  thee. 

They  best  can  judge  a  poet's  worth, 
Who  oft  themselves  have  known 

The  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth, 
By  labours  of  their  own. 

We,  therefore,  pleas'd,  extol  thy  song, 
Though  various,  yet  complete, 

Rich  in  embellishment  as  strong, 
And  learn'd  as  it  is  sweet. 

No  envy  mingles  with  our  praise  ; 

Though,  could  our  hearts  repine, 
At  any  poet's  happier  lays, 

They  would,  they  must,  at  thine. 

But  we,  in  mutual  bondage  knit 
Of  friendship's  closest  tie, 

Can  gaze  on  even  Darwin's  wit 
With  an  unjaundic'd  eye  : 
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And  deem  the  bard,  whoe'er  he  be, 

And  howsoever  known, 
Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  thee, 

Unworthy  of  his  own.* 

*  Tie  celebrated  poem  of  "  the  Botanic  Garden,"  origi 
nated  in  a  copy  of  verses,  addressed  by  Miss  Seward  to  Dr. 
Darwin,  complimenting  him  on  his  sequestered  retreat  near 
Lichfield.  In  this  retreat  there  was  a  mossy  fountain  of  the 
purest  water ;  aquatic  plants  bordered  its  summit,  and 
branched  from  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  There  was  also  a 
brook,  which  he  widened  into  small  lakes.  The  whole  scene 
formed  a  little  paradise,  and  was  embellished  with  various 
classes  of  plants,  uniting  the  Linneah  science,  with  all  the 
charm  of  landscape. 

When  Miss  Seward  presented  her  verses  to  Dr.  Darwin,  he 
was  highly  gratified,  she  observes,  and  said,  "  I  shall  send 
this  poem  to  the  periodical  publications ;  but  it  ought  to  form 
the  .exordium  of  a  great  work.  The  Linnean  system  is  unex 
plored  poetic  ground,  and  a  happy  subject  for  the  muse.  It 
affords  fine  scope  for  poetic  landscape ;  it  suggests  metamor 
phoses  of  the  Ovidian  kind,  though  reversed.  Ovid  made 
men  and  women  into  flowers,  plants,  and  trees.  You  should 
make  flowers,  plants,  and  trees,  into  men  and  women.  I," 
continued  he,  "  will  write  the  notes,  which  must  be  scien 
tific,  and  you  shall  write  the  verse." 

Miss  S.  remarked,  that  besides  her  want  of  botanic  know 
ledge,  the  undertaking  was  not  strictly  proper  for  a  female  pen  ; 
and  that  she  felt  how  much  more  it  was  adapted  to  the  inge 
nuity  and  vigour  of  his  own  fancy.  After  many  objections 
urged  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Darwin,  he  at  length  acquiesced,  and 
ultimately  produced  his  "  Loves  of  the  Plants,  or  Botanic 
Garden."  t 

Though  this  poem  obtained  much  celebrity  on  its  first  ap 
pearance,  it  was  nevertheless  severely  animadverted  upon  by 
some  critics.  **A  writer  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Review,  (known 
to  be  the  late  Mr.  Canning)  parodied  the  work,  by  producing 

t  See  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,  by  Miss  Seward. 
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TO    LADY    HESKETH. 

Weston,  June  11,  1792. 

My  dearest  Coz — Thou  art  ever  in  my  thoughts, 
whether  I  am  writing  to  thee  or  not,  and  my  cor 
respondence  seems  to  grow  upon  me  at  such  a  rate 
that  I  am  not  able  to  address  thee  so  often  as  I 
would.  In  fact,  I  live  only  to  write  letters.  Hayley 
is  as  you  see  added  to  the  number,  and  to  him  I 
write  almost  as  duly  as  I  rise  in  the  morning ;  nor 
is  he  only  added,  but  his  friend  Carwardine  also — 
Carwardine  the  generous,  the  disinterested,  the 
friendly.  I  seem,  in  short,  to  have  stumbled  sud 
denly  on  a  race  of  heroes,  men  who  resolve  to  have 
no  interests  of  their  own  till  mine  are  served. 

But  I  will  proceed  to  other  matters,  and  that 
concern  me  more  intimately,  and  more  immediately, 
than  all  that  can  be  done  for  me  either  by  the  great, 

"  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles,"  in  which  triangles  were  made 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  same  fervour  of  passion,  as  Dr.  Dar 
win  attributed  to  plants.  The  style,  the  imagery,  and  the 
entire  composition  of  "  the  Loves  of  the  Plants,"  were  most 
successfully  imitated.  We  quote  the  following: 

"  In  filmy,  gauzy,  gossamery  lines, 

With  lucid  language,  and  most  dark  designs, 

In  sweet  tetrandryan  monogynian  strains, 

Pant  for  a  pistil  in  botanic  pains ; 

Raise  lust  in  pinks,  and  with  unhallowed  fire, 

Bid  the  soft  virgin  violet  expire." 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Botanic  Garden  ever  fully  main 
tained  its  former  estimation,  after  the  keen  Attic  wit  of  Mr. 
Canning,  though  the  concluding  lines  of  Cowper  seem  to 
promise  perpetuity  to  its  fame. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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or  the  small,  or  by  both  united.  Since  I  wrote 
last,  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  continually  improving  in 
strength,  but  at  so  gradual  a  rate  that  I  can  only 
mark  it  by  saying  that  she  moves  about  every  day 
with  less  support  than  the  former.  Her  recovery 
is  most  of  all  retarded  by  want  of  sleep.  On  the 
whole  I  believe  she  goes  on  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  though  not  quite  well  enough  to  satisfy 
me.  And  Dr.  Austen,  speaking  from  the  reports  I 
have  made  of  her,  says  he  has  no  doubt  of  her 
restoration. 

During  the  last  two  months  I  seem  to  myself  to 
have  been  in  a  dream.  It  has  been  a  most  event 
ful  period,  and  fruitful  to  an  uncommon  degree, 
both  in  good  and  evil.  I  Jiave  been  very  ill,  and 
suffered  excruciating  pain.  I  recovered,  and  became 
quite  well  again.  I  received  within  my  doors  a 
man,  but  lately  an  entire  stranger,  and  who  now 
loves  me  as  his  brother,  and  forgets  himself  to  serve 
me.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  seized  with  an  illness 
that  for  many  days  threatened  to  deprive  me  of  her, 
and  to  cast  a  gloom,  an  impenetrable  one,  on  all 
my  future  prospects.  She  is  now  granted  to  me 
again.  A  few  days  since  I  should  have  thought  the 
moon  might  have  descended  into  my  purse  as  likely 
as  any  emolument,  and  now  it  seems  not  impos 
sible.  All  this  has  come  to  pass  with  such  rapidity 
as  events  move  with  in  romance  indeed,  but  not 
often  in  real  life.  Events  of  all  sorts  creep  or  fly 
exactly  as  God  pleases. 

To  the  foregoing  I  have  to  add  in  conclusion,  the 
arrival  of  my  Johnny,  just  when  I  wanted  him 
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most,  and  when  only  a  few  days  before  I  had  no 
expectation  of  him.  He  came  to  dinner  on  Satur 
day,  and  I  hope  I  shall  keep  him  long.  What 
comes  next  I  know  not,  but  shall  endeavour,  as  you 
exhort  me,  to  look  for  good,  and  I  know  I  shall 
have  your  prayers  that  I  may  not  be  disappointed. 

Hayley  tells  me  you  begin  to  be  jealous  of  him, 
lest  I  should  love  him  more  than  I  love  you,  and 
bids  me  say,  "  that,  should  I  do  so,  you  in  revenge 
must  love  him  more  than  I  do."  Him  I  know  you 
will  love,  and  me,  because  you  have  such  a  habit  of 
doing  it  that  you  cannot  help  it. 

Adieu  !  My  knuckles  ache  with  letter-writing. 
With  my  poor  patient's  affectionate  remembrances, 
and  Johnny's, 

I  am  ever  thine, 

W.  C. 


TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  June  19,  1792. 

Thus  have  I  filled  a  whole  page  to 

my  dear  William  of  Eartham,  and  have  not  said 
a  syllable  yet  about  my  Mary.  A  sure  sign  that 
she  goes  on  well.  Be  it  known  to  you  that  we 
have  these  four  days  discarded  our  sedan  with  two 
elbows.  Here  is  no  more  carrying,  or  being  car 
ried,  but  she  walks  up  stairs  boldly,  with  one  hand 
upon  the  balustrade,  and  the  other  under  my  arm, 
and  in  like  manner  she  comes  down  in  a  morning. 
Still  I  confess  she  is  feeble,  and  misses  much  of  her 
former  strength.  The  weather  too  is  sadly  against 

E2 
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her :  it  deprives  her  of  many  a  good  turn  in  the 
orchard,  and  fifty  times  have  I  wished  this  very  day, 
that  Dr.  Darwin's  scheme  of  giving  rudders  and  sails* 
to  the  Ice  Islands,  that  spoil  all  our  summers,  were 
actually  put  into  practice.  So  should  we  have 
gentle  airs  instead  of  churlish  blasts,  and  those 
everlasting  sources  of  bad  weather  being  once  navi 
gated  into  the  Southern  hemisphere,  my  Mary 
would  recover  as  fast  again.  We  are  both  of  your 
mind  respecting  the  journey  to  Eartham,  and  think 

*  That  a  very  perceptible  change,  generally  speaking,  has 
taken  place  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  same 
observation  applies  to  other  countries,  has  been  a  frequent 
subject  of  remark,  both  with  the  past  and  present  generation. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  peculiarity.  It  has 
been  said  that  nature  is  growing  old,  and  losing  its  elasticity 
and  vigour.  Others  have  attributed  the  change  to  the  vast 
accumulation  of  ice  in  the  Polar  regions,  and  its  consequent 
influence  on  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Dr.  Darwin  hu 
morously  suggested  the  scheme  of  giving  rudders  and  sails  to 
the  Ice  Islands,  that  they  might  be  wafted  by  northern  gales, 
and  thus  be  absorbed  by  the  heat  of  a  southern  latitude.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  Milton's  Latin  Poems,  there  is  a  col 
lege  thesis  on  this  subject,  viz.  whether  nature  was  becoming 
old  and  infirm.  Milton  took  the  negative  of  this  proposition, 
and  maintained,  naturam  non  pati  senium,  that  nature  was  not 
growing  old.  Cowper,  in  his  translation  of  this  poem,  thus 


How  ? — Shall  the  face  of  nature  then  be  plougli'd 
Into  deep  wrinkles,  and  shall  years  at  last 
On  the  great  Parent  fix  a  sterile  curse  ? 
Shall  even  she  confess  old  age,  and  halt, 
And,  palsy -smitten,  shake  her  starry  brows  ? — 
Shall  Time's  unsated  maw  crave  and  ingulph 
The  very  heav'ns,  that  regulate  his  flight  ] — 
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that  July,  if  by  that  time  she  have  strength  for  the 
journey,  will  be  better  than  August.  We  shall 
have  more  long  days  before  us,  and  them  we  shall 
want  as  much  for  our  return  as  for  our  going  forth. 
This,  however,  must  be  left  to  the  Giver  of  all 
Good.  If  our  visit  to  you  be  according  to  his  will, 
he  will  smooth  our  way  before  us,  and  appoint  the 
time  of  it,  and  I  thus  speak,  not  because  I  wish  to 

No.     The  Almighty  Father  surer  laid 

His  deep  foundations,  and  providing  well 

For  the  event  of  all,  the  scales  of  Fate 

Suspended,  in  just  equipoise,  and  bade 

His  universal  works,  from  age  to  age, 

One  tenour  hold,  perpetual,  undisturb'd. — 

Not  tardier  now  is  Saturn  than  of  old, 

Nor  radiant  less  the  burning  casque  of  Mars. 

Phoebus,  his  vigour  unimpair'd,  still  shows 

IV  effulgence  of  his  youth,  nor  needs  the  god 

A  downward  course,  that  he  may  warm  the  vales  ; 

But,  ever  rich  in  influence,  runs  his  road, 

Sign  after  sign,  through  all  the  heavenly  zone. 

Beautiful,  as  at  first,  ascends  the  star 

From  odorif 'rous  Ind,  whose  office  is 

To  gather  home  betimes  th'  ethereal  flock, 

To  pour  them  o'er  the  skies  again  at  eve, 

And  to  discriminate  the  night  and  day. 

Still  Cynthia's  changeful  horn  waxes  and  wanes 

Alternate,  and  with  arms  extended  still, 

She  welcomes  to  her  breast  her  brother's  beams. 

Nor  have  the  elements  deserted  yet 

Their  functions. — 

Thus,  in  unbroken  series,  all  proceeds ; 
And  shall,  till,  wide  involving  either  pole 
And  the  immensity  of  yonder  heav'n, 
The  final  flames  of  destiny  absorb 
The  world,  consum'd  in  one  enormous  pyre  ! 
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seem  a  saint  in  your  eyes,  but  because  my  poor 
Mary  actually  is  one,  and  would  not  set  her  foot 
over  the  threshold,  unless  she  had,  or  thought  she 
had,  God's  free  permission.  With  that  she  would 
go  through  floods  and  fire,  though  without  it  she 
would  be  afraid  of  every  thing— afraid  even  to  visit 
you,  dearly  as  she  loves,  and  much  as  she  longs  to 
see  you. 

W.  C. 


TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  June  27,  1792. 

Well  then — let  us  talk  about  this  journey  to 
Eartham.  You  wish  me  to  settle  the  time  of  it, 
and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  to  be  able  to  do  so, 
living  in  hopes  meanwhile  that  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
it  soon.  But  some  little  time  must  necessarily  in 
tervene.  Our  Mary  must  be  able  to  walk  alone, 
to  cut  her  own  food,  feed  herself,  and  to  wear  her 
own  shoes,  for  at  present  she  wears  mine.  All 
things  considered,  my  friend  and  brother,  you  will 
see  the  expediency  of  waiting  a  little  before  we  set 
off  to  Eartham.  We  mean  indeed  before  that  day 
arrives  to  make  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  her  head, 
how  far  it  may  be  able  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  car 
riage,  a  motion  that  it  has  not  felt  these  seven 
years.  I  grieve  that  we  are  thus  circumstanced, 
and  that  we  cannot  gratify  ourselves  in  a  delightful 
and  innocent  project  without  all  these  precautions, 
but  when  we  have  leaf-gold  to  handle,  we  must  do 
it  tenderly. 
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I  thank  you,  my  brother,  both  for  presenting  my 
authorship  *  to  your  friend  Guy,  and  for  the  excel 
lent  verses  with  which  you  have  inscribed  your  pre 
sent.  There  are  none  neater  or  better  turned — 
with  what  shall  I  requite  you  ?  I  have  nothing  to 
send  you  but  a  gimcrack,  which  I  have  prepared 
for  my  bride  and  bridegroom  neighbours,  who  are 
expected  to-morrow  !  You  saw  in  my  book  a  poem 
entitled  Catharina,  which  concluded  with  a  wish 
that  we  had  her  for  a  neighbour  :f  this  therefore  is 
called 

CATHARINA: 

(The  Second  Part,} 

ON    HER    MARRIAGE    TO    GEORGE   COURTENAY,    ESQ. 

Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  choose, 

The  doctrine  is  certainly  true, 
That  the  future  is  known  to  the  muse, 

And  poets  are  oracles  too. 

I  did  but  express  a  desire 

To  see  Catharina  at  home, 
At  the  side  of  my  friend  George's  fire, 

And  lo  !  she  is  actually  come. 

And  such  prophecy  some  may  despise, 

But  the  wish  of  a  poet  and  friend 
Perhaps  is  approv'd  in  the  skies, 

And  therefore  attains  to  its  end. 

'Twas  a  wish  that  flew  ardently  forth, 

From  a  bosom  effectually  warm'd 
With  the  talents,  the  graces,  and  worth, 

Of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  form'd. 

*  Verses  on  Dr.  Darwin.          f  See  vol.  iv.  p.  230—232. 
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Maria  would  leave  us,  I  knew, 
To  the  grief  and  regret  of  us  all ; 

But  less  to  our  grief  could  we  view 
Catharina  the  queen  of  the  Hall. 

And  therefore  I  wish'd  as  I  did, 
And  therefore  this  union  of  hands, 

Not  a  whisper  was  heard  to  forbid, 
But  all  cry  amen  to  the  bands. 

Since  therefore  I  seem  to  incur 
No  danger  of  wishing  in  vain, 

When  making  good  wishes  for  her, 
I  will  e'en  to  my  wishes  again. 

With  one  I  have  made  her  a  wife, 
And  now  I  will  trv  with  another, 

Which  I  cannot  suppress  for  my  life, 
How  soon  I  can  make  her  a  mother. 


TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  July  4,  1792. 

I  know  not  how  you  proceed  in  your  life  of 
Milton,  but  I  suppose  not  very  rapidly,  for  while 
you  were  here,  and  since  you  left  us,  you  have  had 
no  other  theme  but  me.  As  for  myself,  except 
my  letters  to  you  and  the  nuptial  song  I  inserted 
in  my  last,  I  have  literally  done  nothing  since  I  saw 
you.  Nothing,  I  mean,  in  the  writing  way,  though 
a  great  deal  in  another ;  that  is  to  say,  in  attend 
ing  my  poor  Mary,  and  endeavouring  to  nurse  her 
up  for  a  journey  to  Eartham.  In  this  I  have  hi 
therto  succeeded  tolerably  well,  and  had  rather 
carry  this  point  completely  than  be  the  most  famous 
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editor  of  Milton  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  or 
shall  see. 

Your  humorous  descant  upon  my  art  of  wishing 
made  us  merry,  and  consequently  did  good  to  us 
both.  I  sent  my  wish  to  the  Hall  yesterday.  They 
are  excellent  neighbours,  and  so  friendly  to  me  that 
I  wished  to  gratify  them.  When  I  went  to  pay  my 
first  visit,  George  flew  into  the  court  to  meet  me, 
and  when  I  entered  the  parlour  Catharina  sprang 
into  my  arms. 

W.  C. 


TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  July  15,  1792. 

The  progress  of  the  old  nurse  in  Terence  is  very 
much  like  the  progress  of  my  poor  patient  in  the 
road  of  recovery.  I  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  she 
moves  but  advances  not,  for  advances  are  certainly 
made,  but  the  progress  of  a  week  is  hardly  percep 
tible.  I  know  not  therefore,  at  present,  what  to  say 
about  this  long-postponed  journey.  The  utmost 
that  it  is  safe  for  me  to  say  at  this  moment  is  this — 
You  know  that  you  are  dear  to  us  both :  true  it  is 
that  you  are  so,  and  equally  true  that  the  very 
instant  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty,  we  will  fly  .to 
Eartham.  I  have  been  but  once  within  the  Hall 
door  since  the  Courtenays  came  home,  much  as  I 
have  been  pressed  to  dine  there,  and  have  hardly 
escaped  giving  a  little  offence  by  declining  it :  but, 
though  I  should  offend  all  the  world  by  my  ob- 
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stinacy  in  this  instance,  I  would  not  leave  my  poor 
Mary  alone.  Johnny  serves  me  as  a  representa 
tive,  and  him  I  send  without  scruple.  As  to  the 
affair  of  Milton,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  it. 
I  wrote  to  Johnson  a  week  since  to  tell  him  that, 
the  interruption  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  illness  still  con 
tinuing,  and  being  likely  to  continue,  I  knew  not 
when  I  should  be  able  to  proceed.  The  transla 
tions  (I  said)  were  finished,  except  the  revisal  of  a 
part. 

God  bless  your  dear  little  boy  and  poet!  I 
thank  him  for  exercising  his  dawning  genius  upon 
me,  and  shall  be  still  happier  to  thank  him  in 
person. 

Abbot  is  painting  me  so  true, 

That  (trust  me)  you  would  stare 
And  hardly  know,  at  the  first  view, 

If  I  were  here  or  there.* 

I  have  sat  twice ;  and  the  few  who  have  seen  his 
copy  of  me  are  much  struck  with  the  resemblance. 
He  is  a  sober,  quiet  man,  which,  considering  that  I 
must  have  him  at  least  a  week  longer  for  an  inmate, 
is  a  great  comfort  to  me. 

My  Mary  sends  you  her  best  love.  She  can  walk 
now,  leaning  on  my  arm  only,  and  her  speech  is 
certainly  much  improved.  I  long  to  see  you.  Why 
cannot  you  and  dear  Tom  spend  the  remainder  of 

*  This  portrait  was  taken  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  is  thought  most  to  resemble  Cowper.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Johnson's  family,  and  represents  the  poet  in 
a  sitting  posture,  in  an  evening  dress. 
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the  summer  with  us  ?  We  might  then  all  set  off 
for  Eartham  merrily  together.  But  I  retract  tthis, 
conscious  that  I  am  unreasonable.  It  is  a  wretched 
world,  and  what  we  would  is  almost  always  what  we 
cannot. 

Adieu  !     Love  me,  and  be  sure  of  a  return. 

W.  C. 


TO    THOMAS    PARK,    ESQ. 

Weston  Underwood,  July  20,  1792. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  long  silent,  and  must  now 
be  short.  My  time  since  I  wrote  last  has  been 
almost  wholly  occupied  in  suffering.  Either  indis 
position  of  my  own,  or  of  the  dearest  friend  I  have,* 
has  so  entirely  engaged  my  attention,  that,  except 
the  revision  of  the  two  elegies  you  sent  me  long 
since,  I  have  done  nothing;  nor  do  I  at  present 
foresee  the  day  when  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any 
thing.  Should  Mrs.  Unwin  recover  sufficiently  to 
undertake  a  journey,  I  have  promised  Mr.  Hayley 
to  close  the  summer  with  a  visit  to  him  at  Eartham. 
At  the  best,  therefore,  I  cannot  expect  to  proceed 
in  my  main  business,  till  the  approach  of  winter. 
I  am  thus  thrown  so  much  into  arrear  respecting 
Milton,  that  I  already  despair  of  being  ready  at  the 
time  appointed,  and  so  I  have  told  my  employer. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  drift  of  this  melancholy 
preface  is  to  apprize  you  that  you  must  not  expect 

*  Mrs.  Unwin. 
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dispatch  from  me.     Such  expedition  as  I  can  use 
I  will,  but  I  believe  you  must  be  very  patient. 

It  was  only  one  year  that  I  gave  to  drawing,  for 
I  found  it  an  employment  hurtful  to  my  eyes,  which 
have  always  been  weak  and  subject  to  inflammation. 
I  finished  my  attempt  in  this  way  with  three  small 
landscapes,  which  I  presented  to  a  lady.  These 
may,  perhaps,  exist,  but  I  have  now  no  correspon 
dence  with  the  fair  proprietor.  Except  these,  there 
is  nothing  remaining  to  show  that  I  ever  aspired  to 
such  an  accomplishment. 

The  hymns  in  the  Olney  collection  marked  (C,) 
are  all  of  my  composition,  except  one,  which  bears 
that  initial  by  a  mistake  of  the  printer.  Not 
having  the  book  at  hand,  I  cannot  now  say  which 
it  is. 

Wishing  you  a  pleasant  time  at  Margate,  and  as 
suring  you  that  I  shall  receive,  with  great  pleasure, 
any  drawing  of  yours  with  which  you  may  favour 
me,  and  give  it  a  distinguished  place  in  my  very 
small  collection, 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Much  and  sincerely  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Weston,  July  22,  1792. 

This  important  affair,  my  dear  brother,  is  at  last 
decided,  and  we  are  coming.  Wednesday  se'nnight, 
if  nothing  occur  to  make  a  later  day  necessary,  is 
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the  day  fixed  for  our  journey.  Our  rate  of  travel 
ling  must  depend  on  Mary's  ability  to  bear  it.  Our 
mode  of  travelling  will  occupy  three  days  unavoid 
ably,  for  we  shall  come  in  a  coach.  Abbot  finishes 
my  picture  to-morrow ;  on  Wednesday  he  returns 
to  town,  and  is  commissioned  to  order  one  down  for 
us,  with  four  steeds  to  draw  it ; 

"  Hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
That  cannot  go  but  forty  miles  a  day." 

Send  us  our  route,  for  I  am  as  ignorant  of  it  almost 
as  if  I  were  in  a  strange  country.  We  shall  reach 
St.  Alban's,  I  suppose,  the  first  day ;  say  where  we 
must  finish  our  second  day's  journey,  and  at  what 
inn  we  may  best  repose  ?  As  to  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  we  know  where  that  will  find  us,  viz.  in  the  arms, 
and  under  the  roof,  of  our  beloved  Hayley. 

General  Cowper,  having  heard  a  rumour  of  this 
intended  migration,  desires  to  meet  me  on  the  road, 
that  we  may  once  more  see  each  other.  He  lives 
at  Ham,  near  Kingston.  Shall  we  go  through 
Kingston,  or  near  it?  For  I  would  give  him  as 
little  trouble  as  possible,  though  he  offers  very  kindly 
to  come  as  far  as  Barnet  for  that  purpose.  Nor 
must  I  forget  Carwardine,  who  so  kindly  desired  to 
be  informed  what  way  we  should  go.  On  what 
point  of  the  road  will  it  be  easiest  for  him  to  find 
us  ?  On  all  these  points  you  must  be  my  oracle. 
My  friend  and  brother,  we  shall  overwhelm  you 
with  our  numbers ;  this  is  all  the  trouble  that  I  have 
left.  My  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  happy  in  the  thought 
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of  accompanying  us,  would  be  broken-hearted  to 
be  left  behind. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  solicitudes,  I  laugh  to 
think  what  they  are  made  of,  and  what  an  impor 
tant  thing  it  is  for  me  to  travel.  Other  men  steal 
away  from  their  homes  silently,  and  make  no  dis 
turbance,  but  when  I  move,  houses  are  turned 
upside  down,  maids  are  turned  out  of  their  beds, 
all  the  counties  through  which  I  pass  appear  to 

be  in  an  uproar Surrey  greets  me  by  the  mouth 

of  the  General,  and  Essex  by  that  of  Carwardine. 
How  strange  does  all  this  seem  to  a  man  who 
has  seen  no  bustle,  and  made  none,  for  twenty 
years  together ! 

Adieu  I 

W.  C. 


TO    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    BULL.  * 

July  25,  1792. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bull — Engaged  as  I  have  been 
ever  since  I  saw  you,  it  was  not  possible  that  I 
should  write  sooner :  and,  busy  as  I  am  at  present, 
it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  I  can  write  even 
now :  but  I  promised  you  a  letter,  and  must  en 
deavour,  at  least  to  be  as  good  as  my  word.  How 
do  you  imagine  I  have  been  occupied  these  last  ten 
days  ?  In  sitting,  not  on  cockatrice'  eggs,  nor  yet 
to  gratify  a  mere  idle  humour,  nor  because  I  was 
too  sick  to  move ;  but  because  my  cousin  Johnson 
*  Private  Correspondence. 
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has  an  aunt  who  has  a  longing  desire  of  my  picture, 
and  because  he  would,  therefore,  bring  a  painter 
from  London  to  draw  it.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
been  sitting,  as  I  say,  these  ten  days ;  and  am 
heartily  glad  that  my  sitting  time  is  over.  You  have 
now,  I  know,  a  burning  curiosity  to  learn  two  things, 
which  I  may  choose  whether  I  will  tell  you  or  not ; 
First,  who  was  the  painter ;  and  secondly,  how  he 
has  succeeded.  The  painter's  name  is  Abbot. 
You  never  heard  of  him,  you  say.  It  is  very  likely ; 
but  there  is,  nevertheless,  such  a  painter,  and  an 
excellent  one  he  is.  Multa  sunt  quce  bonus  Ber- 
nardus  nee  vidit,  nee  audivit.  To  your  second  in 
quiry  I  answer,  that  he  has  succeeded  to  admira 
tion.  The  likeness  is  so  strong,  that  when  my 
friends  enter  the  room  where  the  picture  is,  they 
start,  astonished  to  see  me  where  they  know  I  am 
not.  Miserable  man  that  you  are,  to  be  at  Brighton 
instead  of  being  here,  to  contemplate  this  prodigy 
of  art,  which,  therefore,  you  can  never  see ;  for  it 
goes  to  London  next  Monday,  to  be  suspended 
awhile  at  Abbot's  ;  and  then  proceeds  into  Norfolk, 
where  it  will  be  suspended  for  ever. 

But  the  picture  is  not  the  only  prodigy  I  have 
to  tell  you  of.  A  greater  belongs  to  me  ;  and  one 
that  you  will  hardly  credit,  even  on  my  own  testi 
mony.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  journey,  and  a  long 
one.  On  this  very  day  se'nnight  we  set  out  for 
Eartham,  the  seat  of  my  brother  bard,  Mr.  Hayley, 
on  the  other  side  of  London,  nobody  knows  where, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  off.  Pray  for  us,  my 
friend,  that  we  may  have  a  safe  going  and  return. 
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It  is  a  tremendous  exploit,  and  I  feel  a  thousand 
anxieties  when  I  think  of  it.  But  a  promise,  made 
to  him  when  he  was  here,  that  we  would  go  if  we 
could,  and  a  sort  of  persuasion  that  we  can  if  we 
will,  oblige  us  to  it.  The  journey,  and  the  change 
of  air,  together  with  the  novelty  to  us  of  the  scene 
to  which  we  are  going,  may,  I  hope,  be  useful  to 
us  both ;  especially  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  most 
need  of  restoratives.  She  sends  her  love  to  you 
and  to  Thomas,  in  which  she  is  sincerely  joined  by 
Your  affectionate 

W.  C. 


TO    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,    ESQ. 

Western,  July  29,  1792. 

Through  floods  and  flames  to  your  retreat 

I  win  my  desp'rate  way, 
And  when  we  meet,  if  e'er  we  meet, 

Will  echo  your  huzza  ! 

You  will  wonder  at  the  word  desp'rate  in  the 
second  line,  and  at  the  if  in  the  third ;  but  could 
you  have  any  conception  of  the  fears  I  have  had  to 
bustle  with,  of  the  dejection  of  spirits  that  I  have 
suffered  concerning  this  journey,  you  would  wonder 
much  more  that  I  still  courageously  persevere  in 
my  resolution  to  undertake  it.  Fortunately  for  my 
intentions,  it  happens,  that  as  the  day  approaches 
my  terrors  abate ;  for  had  they  continued  to  be 
what  they  were  a  week  since,  I  must,  after  all, 
have  disappointed  you ;  and  was  actually  once  on 
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the  verge  of  doing  it.  I  have  told  you  something 
of  my  nocturnal  experiences,  and  assure  you  now, 
that  they  were  hardly  ever  more  terrific  than  on 
this  occasion.  Prayer  has  however  opened  my 
passage  at  last,  and  obtained  for  me  a  degree  of 
confidence  that  I  trust  will  prove  a  comfortable 
viaticum  to  me  .all  the  way.  On  Wednesday  there 
fore  we  set  forth. 

The  terrors  that  I  have  spoken  of  would  appear 
ridiculous  to  most,  but  to  you  they  will  not,  for 
you  are  a  reasonable  creature,  and  know  well  that, 
to  whatever  cause  it  be  owing  (whether  to  con 
stitution,  or  to  God's  express  appointment)  I  am 
hunted  by  spiritual  hounds  in  the  night  season.  I 
cannot  help  it.  You  will  pity  me,  and  wish  it 
were  otherwise ;  and,  though  you  may  think  there  is 
much  of  the  imaginary  in  it,  will  not  deem  it  for 
that  reason  an  evil  less  to  be  lamented — so  much 
for  fears  and  distresses.  Soon  I  hope  they  shall  all 
have  a  joyful  termination,  and  I,  my  Mary,  my 
Johnny,  and  my  dog,  be  skipping  with  delight  at 
Eartham  ! 

Well !  this  picture  is  at  last  finished,  and  well 
finished,  I  can  assure  you.  Every  creature  that 
has  seen  it  has  been  astonished  at  the  resemblance. 
Sam's  boy  bowed  to  it,  and  Beau  walked  up  to  it, 
wagging  his  tail  as  he  went,  and  evidently  showing 
that  he  acknowledged  its  likeness  to  his  master.  It 
is  a  half-length,  as  it  is  technically  but  absurdly 
called ;  that  is  to  say,  it  gives  all  but  the  foot  and 
ankle.  To-morrow  it  goes  to  town,  and  will  hang 
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